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nis HY POCHLORINA TOR 


means safe, sterilized water for your - 


With an unchlorinated camp water supply yesterday's “safe” 
water may become today’s typhoid carrier. Such gambling with 
the health of your guests is poor business when for only pennies 
per day you can have a safe, sterilized supply. 





Wallace & Tiernan Hypochlorinators — backed by 36 years of pioneering 
in chlorination and a nationwide service staff—ensure safe drinking water 
always,at a cost far less than the possible claims of a single illness due to 
polluted water. Here are some of their outstanding features: 


CORP RSTRESS = Wallace & Tiernan hypochlorinators take up only 1 square foot of floor 
space plus a small amount of extra room for a solution crock. 


EASY INSTALLATION-- Only two connections have to be made in the usual case 
to install these machines. 


SIMPLE OPERATION -- To operate, just set the feed and turn on the power. No fancy 
manipulation or extra skill required. 


Make sure your camp water supply 

is safe by using chlorination — WA [ [ A ( E & T | 7 R \ A N 
approved by health authorities all 

over the country. Call your nearest COMPANY, INC. 


Wallace & Tiernan Representative 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


now — he'll be glad to help you and | 
show you what chlorination can do. NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL.CITIES S-55 




































i - a favorite flavor trick that makes quantity | : 
er © a a cooking taste like cooked-to-order dishes is 2) 
e K the regular use of Maggi’s Seasoning and Maggi’s 
trea ¢ Granulated Bouillon. Especially today when 
faced with the problem of how to cut food costs ” 
t oO ev 4* and still maintain your standards for delicious 
5 meals, you will find that these two world-famous . 
| Maggi products work like magic in stepping up 
tr a e eee the flavor of soups, stews, sauces, 
— TN and scores of other dishes. 
/ MAGGI 
{ GRANULATED - 
eapearnes & 
Se 
cc 
yo 
Mi 
MfAcers ™ 
SEASONING <a KEEP FLAVOR ON YOUR MENU 
MAGGI’s SEASONING—used by famous chefs for 
more than fifty years. Escoffier called it ‘“‘The per- 
and A NEW MAGGI ; fect adjunct to the kitchen.” Available in quart 
SEASONING BOOKLET size bottles. 
GRAN ULATED SEND FOR MAGGI’s GRANULATED BOUILLON—a highly con- | P 
centrated top quality granulated bouillon, packed La : 
be OU LL ON CUBE &, YOUR FREE COPY in three convenient sizes, 1, 2, and 5 Ib. tins. ‘| 
The Nestle Company, Inc., White Plains, New York ia ) 

















‘We get cheers when we serve a dessert that's FAVORITE 
really different, —says Director Herbert Twining 


of Camp Al-Gon-Quian, Ann Arbor, Michigan CAMP RECIPES 




















It’s quick ...it’s easy... it’s the camp dessert 
most likely to succeed—Cherry houser 












a A BETTY CROCKER RECIPE 


Cherry Rouser 
i iiccacenns sucesso si 2 No. 2 cans sour red cherries (about 5 cups of 
juice and cherries) 
1 cup sugar 
Y2 tsp. red food coloring 
Pour into 2 oblong pans, 13x9'2x2-in. 
Mix in bowl...... 2 pkg. White PartyCake as directed on Betty 
Crocker PartyCake Mix package 








Pour batter over cherries, dividing between the two pans. 
Bake 45 to 50 minutes in moderate oven (350°). Cool slightly. 
Invert on large serving plates. Serve warm, plain or with 
|. whipped cream. 

<< ge : Serves 25. For best results, do not double the recipe, but repeat 
<= Ss >i directions for additional servings. 

*Be sure when mixing two packages to use one and one half the 
mixing time given on the package and to double the amount of 
water and egg whites. 


TRY THESE QUICK COOKY CAPERS, TOO 

Mix thoroughly with hands... 2 pkg. Betty Crocker PARTY- 
CAKE Mix, 2 medium eggs, 4 cup water. Chill dough. Roll into 
balls the size of small walnuts. Place about 2-in. apart on un- 
greased cooky sheets, or drop dough by rounded teaspoonfuls 
using another teaspoon to push dough onto ungreased cooky 
sheets. Bake 10 to 12 minutes, or until lightly browned, in quick 
moderate oven (375°). Makes about 7 dozen cookies. 


Trust Betty Crocker PartyCake Mix to make tender, fluffy cakes 
that councilors and campers alike will sing about. Camp cooks 
like ’em, too, ’cause there’s no risk, no guess, no fuss to this Betty 
Crocker cake-in-a-box. Uses just two fresh eggs and water for 
big white cake, yellow or spice cake. Try Betty Crocker’s Devils 


S-55 | 

















FREE CASE OF CEREALS! Food Cake Mix, GingerCake and Cooky Mix as well. If your 
iil ceasiies dali hii Siac ate food wholesaler cannot supply you, write to CAMPING, General 
comp. For each recipe accepted, we'll send Mills, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

your camp a generous assortment of General 

Mills cereals—Wheaties, Kix, Cheerios—in VALUABLE COUPONS FOR QUEEN BESS PATTERN SILVERWARE COME WITH 
practical individual servings. Address your ALL GENERAL MILLS FOOD PRODUCTS. 





letters to: CAMPING, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Says Miss Barbara Ellen Joy, ==) 
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Director of The Joy Camps for Girls, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 


Read what Miss Joy says about INDIAN — 
FIRE PUMPS and how they use them: -———¥ 
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This is better advertising Jas > We, <a 
for INDIAN FIRE PUMPS  (isssaeeeuam Ys ia 
than gnything we could ™@ seer Ta 

say. Are you prepared? 
Do you have an ample 
supply of these great fire 
fighters? Lives are en- 


trusted fo your 
care — protect 
them from the 
ravages of fire 
with INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS. 


JOY CAMPERS, PROTECTED 
BY INDIANS, 
LIGHT THEIR CAMP FIRE. 


HUGHES PHOTO, CHICAGO 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are strongly 
built for long usage. They re- 
quire only clear water. The cost 
is low. They are used by forest 
rangers, fire depts., lumbermen 
and many others who know the 
best fire prevention equipment. 
Send for catalog describing the 
full line. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 





4i7 MAIN ST. 
‘Uh gov. ay an Be & 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS: 
Fleck Brothers, Limited 
110 Alexander Street 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Titan Chain Saws, [ne. 
2700 Fourth Avenue South 
Seattie, Washington 


Fred E. Barnett Company 
2005 S. E. Bth Ave. 
Portiand, Oregon 


Hercules Equipment & 


Rubber Company inc. 
435 Brannan Street 


San Francisco 7, California 


Roy.G Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 
Los Angeles. California 


L. N. Curtls & Sons 
426 W. Third Street South C. E. Hickey & Sons. Ltd. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Hamilton, Canada 


Fred E£. Barnett Company 
600 Spring Street 
Kiamath Falls, Oregon 
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OUR AUTHORS | 


... in this issue 


Lowell B. Hazzard (page 11) key- 
note speaker at the camping conven- 
tion, is professor of Old Testament at 
Westminster (Md.) Theological Sem- 
inary. 


Arthur A. Schuck (page 13) is chiet 
executive of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He has been active in camping 
39 years. 


Eduard C. Lindeman (page 14) has 
long been active in both the teaching 
and recreation feids. He has taught at 
Columbia University, University ot 
Wisconsin, and other institutions. 


Lee M. Thurston (page 14) is super- 


intendent of Public Instruction tor 


Michigan and an active proponent of 


the fast-growing school-camping move- 
ment. 


Howard Gibbs (page 19) is asso- 
ciated with the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
director of program 


and personnel services. 


ica as assistant 


Marjorie Main (page 25) is an assis. 
tant professor in the University of Tlli- 
nois School of Social Work. She has 
also been active with Camp Algon- 
quin. 


Lois Pankler (page 26) is connect- 
ed with Camp Algonquin . . . Stephen 
S. Baumann is director of the Bau- 
mann Ranch Camps and Ethel 
Lunde is program director of Benton 
House. 


Julian W. Smith (page 28) is assis- 
tant superintendent of public instruc 
tion for Michigan and a leader in 
school camping. 


Gunnar Peterson (page 29) is on the 
factulty of George Williams College . .. 
while Eric Iveson is director of winter 
camping for the Chicago Boys’ Clubs. 


Irene Josselyn (page 33) is connec’ 
ed with the Chicago Institute of Psy 
choanalysis, Herrick House, and has 
served several years on camp staffs. 


Jack Cheley (page 18) is vice presi- 
dent of ACA and director of Chele) 
Colorado Camps . . . while Hedley >. 
Dimock (page 30) is dean of Geor:¢ 
Williams College. 
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HNW&R Continues to 

Serve Private Camps and 
these NATIONAL YOUTH 

and CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


American Baptist Convention 
American Youth Hostels 

Boy and Girl Scouts 

Boys Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

Church of God — Youth Fellowship 
Congregational Christian Churches 


Cumberland Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Christian 
Education 


Disciples of Christ 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
4-H Clubs 

Future Farmers of America 
General Conference of 
Seventh-Day Adventists 
International Church of the 
4 Square Gospel 
International Order of 
Job’s Daughters 

Methodist Church 

National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (C.Y.O.) 


National Council of the Churches of. 


Christ in the United States 
of America 


National Council of Y.M.C.A. 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
National Recreation Association 

Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Salvation Army 


United Presbyterian Church 
of North America 


Woodcraft Rangers of America 
Young Life Campaign 
Y.W.C.A. 
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Over 450.000 persons 
in 2,602 Camps Protected 
by HNW&R in 195! 


These figures indicate dramatic GROWTH in 
HNW&R MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT and 
TUITION REFUND Plans. 


The list of national youth and church organizations we 





proudly continue to serve indicates the CHARACTER of our service. 
Together, this growth and character of service add up to 
RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP in meeting a vital need 
of camps, campers and their families. Parents are reimbursed for 
medical bills incurred through ACCIDENTS & SICKNESS 
. including a liberal provision for POLIO . . . and you are 
protected against loss of income resulting from withdrawal of 
campers for the same reason .. . or because of an existing epidemic 


or fear of an epidemic within 50 miles of your camp. 


All Other Forms of Camp Insurance Available 


Write for complete information . . . or telephone our nearest 
office .. . on MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT, TUITION REFUND 


or any other form of camp insurance. No obligation. 


Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. | 


Members of American Camping Association 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
400 North Broad Street 50 Congress Street 
NASHVILLE LOS ANGELES 


121 17th Ave. So. 3259 Wilshire Blvd. 


Leading the Nation in Camp and School Insurance 
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Chicago Convention, Biggest, Best in ACA History 


HE 22nd National American Camping Association convention is now history. It 

is a melange of old friends, exciting talk, stimulating discussion, thoughtful parti- 
cipation of more camping people than ever assembled in convention before. Over 1,800 
people—trom 43 states of the U. S. and other countries including Belgium, Canada, 
England, Greece, India, Japan, Siam, and perhaps others—attended. 


It is inspiring to be part of a group which takes so seriously its professional respon- 
sibility, which seeks so eagerly to share the knowledge it has won and to glean more 
wisdom trom others. 


Truly, a gathering such as this serves in the deepest sense if it provides a variety of 
thought-provoking situations—if it helps each participant grow nearer his camping 
aims—and if it proves anew the educational values of camping. It has been a privilege 
tor the Chicago Camping Association to be host to this great gathering. 


In the following pages of this issue of our Association magazine we try to set down 
the highlights of the convention, as they were gathered through the untiring efforts of 
Miss Marjorie Cooper, Chairman of Recorders, and a large staff of volunteer reporters. 
We hope these reports will serve to provide a crystallization of thought for those who 
attended the convention and, in small measure at least, to pass on the benefits of the 
convention to those who were unable to be there. 


The participation of campers on every level—from children to directors—of other 
educators, of exhibitors, of students, of parents, of friends, truly made this convention 
live up to its slogan— 

Better Camping ... For All. 

JosepH N. CLEMENS 
Convention Chairman 











Lee M. Thurston 
Banquet Speaker 


card 


Keynote Speaker 


Lowell B. Haz. 
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From a talk by Dr. Lowell B. Hazzard 


Spiritual Values in Camping 


EVER in the history of America 

has so much depended on the 
spiritual orientation of American youth. 
And no group of people in the coun- 
try—preachers, teachers, or parents— 
has a greater opportunity to direct 
that orientation than the people who 
live with children and _ adolescents 
through camping experiences of the 
summer months. Lives have been 
changed repeatedly in summer camps. 
No one goes through a camping ex- 
perience without its leaving some mark 
upon his spirit. Whether you know it 
or not, whether you desire it or not, 
you are going to affect for good or 
ill, the spiritual lives of the young peo- 
ple with whom you deal. 

[| want to make clear at the outset 
what I am thinking of when I speak 
of the spiritual values in camping. I 
am not dealing with the teachings of 
any religious group—Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or Jewish. I am not thinking of 
any religious indoctrination program, 
nor of the formal provisions which you 
may or may not make in your camps 
tor worship. I am thinking rather of 
that deeper thing which is basic for 
all of us, the orientation of our souls 
toward God and toward our fellow- 
men. I am suggesting that, not tacked 
on but inherent in the very nature of 
camping itself, there is the opportunity 
lor all of us to see to it that the young 
people in our care attain a deeply 
spiritual grounding for life. 

Let me first of all suggest to you 
the points at which it seems to me the 
camp experience, unless we hopelessly 





Page 10, left to right, top to bottom: 
loseph Clemens, left, and DonMcNeill 
officially open the convention exhibits; 
arly arrivals “check in” at the regis- 
‘ration desk; Dr. Lowell B. Hazzard; 
sight-seeing trip; Ruth Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Section listening 
‘o Dr. Arthur Schuck. All are Hughes 


vhotos. 
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distort it and misuse it, contains raw 
material for the best spiritual training 
which can possibly be given. There 
are two major aspects of camp life 
which cause this to be true. 

The first is its closeness to nature. 
In the camp you are likely, at least 
part of the time, to erect your own 
shelter and cook your own food. You 
build your own fire and paddle your 
own canoe. As you do these things, 
you are close under the eyes of nature 
and you come to know her as a friend. 
You discover the treasures of the forest 
or the meadow. You climb hills and 
you make friends with trees, birds, 
animals, and even insects. Camping 
today is increasingly close to nature. In 
this lies one of its major spiritual 
values. 


Advantages of Natural Setting 


Let us see what closeness to nature 
will do for the camper if we are care- 
ful to see that it does. First, it will 
call out the sense of wonder. Perhaps 
the purest approach to the reality of 
God is the sense of wonder. 

Take a book like “How Miracles 
Abound” and see whether you can 
read it without a profound sense of the 
reality of God. Then think of your 
opportunities as you introduce children 
to the beauty of the mushroom pattern, 
the symmetry of a spider web, the 
golden glow of sunshine after rain. 
There is no worship experience more 
poignant than the experience of the 
sunset over the lake as a group of 
junior-highs catch their breath at the 
glowing and fading of colors and a 
sensitive counselor softly says, “God 
who touchest earth with beauty, Make 
me lovely, too.” 

In the second place, there is the 
experience of harmony and order. One 
of the tragedies of our present situation 
is that we have lived so long in the 
presence of the distorted and the ab- 
normal that we actually mistake ab- 


normality for normality and distortion 
for the real. Think of the world to 
which these campers of ours belong, 
a world of blaring radios and flicker- 
ing television, a world of gangster 
comics and torrid movies, a world of 
jungle music and art without meaning. 
Then think of the world to which we 
are privileged to introduce them — a 
world of balanced harmony of light 
and shade, of mass and color, of trees 
and mountains that put on nothing 
and strive for no effect but are beauti- ’ 
ful just by being themselves. . 


[ do not mean that we would be 
contributing to the spiritual growth of 
our youth by permitting them to es- 
cape from their disordered world into 
the peace of nature, and never go back. 
This distorted world into which they 
have been born is their world and they 
must live in it. But if they are to re- 
main sane, they must have the cor- 
rective which harmony and order of 
nature bring. 


Not once, but several times in. my 
life, it has come over me with the 
force of a revelation that the great 
evils of the world are man-made, and 
that if we would cure the sickness of 
a maddened world, we must return to 
nature for the great lessons which 
God would have us learn. 

The best cure for the gaudiness, the 
artificiality and the fever which is our 
civilization’s worst gift to her chil- 
dren, is the unselfconscious order of 


the world that God has made. If orsi:.. 


dinarily we live in the midst of man’s’, 
disorder, in camp we come into the 
presence of God’s design. 

In the third place, nature confronts: 
us by a challenge to creativity in re- 
sponse to God’s great creativeness. Not = 
that as we finger clay, dabble with 
paint or learn to weave or dye in 
camp we set out to imitate nature, but 
that the prodigal creativeness of na- 
ture sets loose within the human spirit 


that urge which makes us all akin to 
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(sod—the urge to create out of the 
deepest yearnings of our spirit forms 
of beauty that are even yet waiting to 
be released. Blessed is the camp coun- 
selor who teaches the child to see and 


unlock within him something that 1s ° 


there, waiting to be set free. 

A fourth value gained trom living 
close to nature is adaptability. Nature is 
inexorable. Rain falls in spite of all 
our fond desires. But when we learn 
to live with nature, to adapt ourselves 
to her moods, we find that in every 
aspect she is beautiful. The person 
who finds rain “depressing” or storms 
“trightening” has not been camping. 


One remembers the little child 
whose mother thought he would be 
afraid of the storm. But he jumped 
up and down when the thunder 
crashed and cried, “Do it again God, 
do it again!” And one remembers days 
in camp when a storm was not a 
signal to run away, but to loosen tent- 
ropes. To a real camper the vicissi- 
tudes of life become a challenge and in 
natures'’s every aspect appears the hand 
of God. 


Cooperative Fellowshi p 


There is another part of camp life, 
which is just as rich if spiritual values. 
That is its cooperative fellowship. 
What does the cooperative fellowship 
of camp experience do for a camper? 
In the first place it helps him to dis- 
cover community. We are members 
one of another and our world is going 
to disintegrate completely unless. we 
recognize it. 

Now, nowhere does one discover the 
necessity and the job of community 
more fully than at camp. There is 
simply no place for the lone wolf in 
the camp experience; no place, either, 
for the selfish person who expects to 
be waited on but not to serve; no 
place for cliques, for snobs, for social 
barriers, for anything but fellowship. 
In camp, artificial distinctions melt 
away and we are who we are, persons, 
all having our own significance, no 
more and no less than our fellows, part 
of a beloved community. 

There is a second aspect of this fel- 
lowship experience—democracy— the 
sharing of responsibility. Who, as a 
camp counselor, has not seen a camper 
—a junior or a junior-high, pampered 
or dominated at home—take a respon- 
sibility for the first time and grow 
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greatly under it? Who has not mar- 
velled at the wisdom and poise of 
juniors and seniors alike when they 
came to decisions under the stimulus 
of shared responsibility? 

Democracy also means a_ leveling 
process in which, at certain points, the 
camper may even be able to teach the 
counselor, and all artificial distinctions 
drop away. In these days of the in- 
creasing importance of “brass,” the 
leveling experience of a camp where 
all wear the same kind of clothes, and 
“No one” as Jesus said, “is called 
Teacher” is all to the good. 

There is one further point which 
may or may not belong to this ex- 
perience of fellowship, but which is 
certainly one of the spiritual values in 
camp life, and that is the sheer ele- 
mentalness of it. There is some con- 
troversy, I know, as to how primitive 
a camp should be. But while, perhaps, 
it need not always be completely primi- 
tive, the genius of camping is that it 
is raw. 

It is amazing how many _ good 
qualities are revealed in human nature 
when life is stripped down to its es- 
sentials. The experience of camp life, 
dangers shared, precautions learned, 
care exercised, responsibility for each 
other’s safety—all these are spiritual 
values, teaching of which is made 
possible by the conditions under which 
campers live. Unexpected skills are de- 
veloped, unexpected inner resources 
uncovered as campers face situations 
from which they have been protected 
all their lives. 


Necessary Values 


Here I must try to indicate how 
very necessary in our contemporary 
life is the development of just those 
values which camping is calculated to 
teach. 

First there is the prevalence in our 
day of secularism and materialism. 
Secularism is not atheism, nor is it 
exactly naturalism or humanism. It is 
that attitude toward life which feels 
that “it doesn’t make any difference 
what a man believes so long as he 
lives right,” which puts material com- 
fort before everything else in its list of 
values, which has long ceased to have 
any definite convictions about anything 
except that it is important to get 
ahead. 


What men need today is not so 


much a rebirth of dogma as a rebirth 
of faith, faith in the ultimately spiri- 
tual bases of the universe, precisely the 
faith camping calculates to arouse. 

Second, there is militarism. Many of 
us have not awakened yet to the threat 
to our entire way of life which is in- 
volved in the growing tendency to 
militarize the living and thinking of 
our youth. Many of the things upon 
which our Judaeo-Christian civiliza- 
tion is built—freedom, brotherhood, 
creativity—are threatened by militar- 
ism, with its regimentation, its barked 
orders, and its inculcation of the belief 
that love and goodwill are soft and 
the sword is the final arbiter in the 
relationships of men. 


The creative and democratic fellow- 
ship of camp-life, camp with its em- 
phases on creativity and goodwill, is 
the best antidote possible for this 
philosophy which threatens to poison 
today’s youth. The best way to combat 
communism and totalitarianism of all 
kinds is to implant deeply in the 
minds and hearts of youth a love for 
and a belief in democratic values, and 
to give youth the satisfying experience 
of living by these values. 

In the free give-and-take of camp 
life, the true democracy of its proce- 
dures, the belief in one another, the 
fellowship, there is something which 
will make American youth ever op- 
posed to all kinds of totalitarian proce- 
dures. The Ameircan camp is the best 
proof of the superiority of our way ot 
life over the civilization of the concen- 
tration camp. 

Our is a wasteful culture. The camp- 
er learns not to waste. He learns the 
conservation of natural resources, and 
why. 

Ours is a transient culture. To dis- 
cover, even for a little while, the earth 
from which our sustenance comes and 
the eternity of hills and stars is to get 
a sense of stability which all our root- 
lessness cannot completely destroy. 

Camping without a sense of spiritual 
values is camping with its heart left 
out. The values are inherent in camp 
life. You do not have to drag them in. 
They are there. But your campers may 
largely miss them unless you feel them 
first. Happy is the leader whose own 
awareness of spiritual values is so high 
and keen that the camping experiences 
into which he leads his boys and girls 
are all high spiritual adventures. 
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From a talk by Arthur A. Schuck 


Goals lor Camp Administrators 


CAMP and its administration is 

but the lengthened shadow of its 
director. The camp director is unique 
among youth workers. There is no 
profession that requires so much in 
the way of understanding of so many 
helds. 

The camp director is the manager of 
a small community. He is something 
of an educator, a purchasing agent, a 
recreationalist, a conservationist, a hu- 
man engineer. He must understand 
problems relating to construction, sani- 
tation, health, diet, finance and most 
of all, must know and_ understand 
children. 

You and I have a great responsi- 
bility. We must see that clearly and 
relate our plans to today’s needs. The 
modern camp administrator must be 
a student of human affairs. He must 
understand the role of camping in the 
current American scene. He must have 
a basic knowledge of the problems of 
the age in which he lives. He must 
contribute through youth to solving 
these problems. 

His staff must be selected to serve 
as channels through whom his ideals, 
his objectives, his purposes are made 
effective. His staff must be worthy of 
emulation by the campers. His staff 
must be trained not only in techniques 
but in understanding and ability to 
realize the camp’s fundamental pur- 
pose. 

To realize the fundamental purpose 
we must recognize the relation of the 
camp to the needs of youth. Each in- 
dividual boy or girl is an asset or lia- 
bility in the making to fulfilling our 
generation’s responsibility. They march 
through our adult world determining 
what shall be the world of tomorrow. 
What kind of world shall it be? The 
kind of a world that can be built 
through the ideas, character and pur- 
pose that we make attractive for ac- 
ceptance in our world of today. 


Never was youth so willing to learn; 
so ambitious, so concerned and_ so 
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eager for leadership. But our world is 
being shaken. Our civilization is at the 
cross-roads. Which shall prevail—free- 
dom through democracy or slavery 
through communism? 

What have camps to do with win- 
ning the struggle? They are one of 
America’s greatest hopes. Every camp 
in America must be a training center 
for character and those qualities of 
citizenship that are essential for a 
strong, free democracy. Every camp 
administrator must realize that liberty 
must be re-earned by each generation. 
That we must preserve the dynamic 
will to be free. That we must train 
youth in faith, self reliance, integrity 
and that our most precious temporal 
possession is liberty. 

There is a tendency to emphasize 
the philosophy of security without pay- 
ing the price; a failure to realize that 
unearned security cannot endure. That 
only through initiative, resourcefulness, 
productive action and honest effort 
can there be security. That only a free 
people, dedicated to maintaining its 
democratic institutions, can have secur- 
ity and that liberty and freedom can 
only be maintained through a citizenry 
dedicated to preserve the rights of the 
individual—tempered by a clear under- 
standing of one’s responsibility and 





William Freeberg, Southern 
Illinois U, Carbondale, on 
“Trends in Legislation”: 


Camping is the most compli- 
cated business, legally, in the 
U. S: Be aware constantly of all 
legislation affecting your camp in 
your state. Check both states if 
your headquarters is in one and 
your camp in another. Check 
Social Security regulations and 
Income Tax requirements. 











accountability to use those rights in 
the interests of his fellow man. 

Self reliance must be balanced with 
desire to help others. Freedom of 
action must be balanced with respect 
for the rights of others. One's rights of 
citizenship must be matched by one’s 
acceptance of the obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

These things we must teach our 
campers. For the camp administrator 
and staff the development of character, 
good citizenship, and physical, mental 
and moral development of the camper 
must be the objective. 

We must promote mental health 
through absorbing, constructive activ- 
ities. We must teach orderly living — 
balance between work and recreation. 
We must maintain a balanced pro- 
gram—physical development, creative 
activity, and adequate rest. We must 
stimulate pride in health—a desire to 
treat the body as God’s temple. We 
must teach safety through skill. 

Our camp programs and camp pro- 
ceedings and leadership should be 
such as to provide character growth 
through developing good habits of 
conduct as a result of the individual’s 
reaction to daily experiences. 

We must train youth in intelligent, 
understanding, participating citizen- 
ship. 

We must develop desirable cultural 
and social attitudes. A camp that is a 
model of sanitation and cleanliness 
develops like attitudes toward sanita- 
tion and cleanliness. In a world in 
revolution against class discrimination 
we can train youth in the spirit of 
brotherhood by having no class dis- 
tinction. 


In all these ways camp directors 
have the opportunity to supplement 
and strengthen the church, school and 
home—in molding the plastic souls 
of youth into men and women of 
character—with faith in God, and as 
unselfish, dynamic, intelligent, partici- 
pating citizens. 
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br. Lindemann —— 


OR THE LAST 25 years there 
has not been a sense of peace in 
the world, and it seems that at least 
two more generations will grow up 
in a time of preparation tor war, 
threat of imminent war, or actual 
war. In addition to this situation, we 
live in a world in which children will 
born into families 
which are on the move, since our 
present civilization requires many 
breadwinners to move about the coun- 
try in pursuing their vocations. The 
children of these families may suffer 
trom this, if their fear of insecurity is 
increased. 
We live in a world, too, of an 
increasing number of _ specialists. 
Small children will be in the presence 


‘creasingly be 


br. Thurston — 


NE OCCASIONALLY hears it 
() said that the schools should bear 
down more heavily on the three R’s 
as in the frontier days. Actually, the 
three R’s are much better taught today 
than ever before. But there is one of 
the early fundamentals that has been 
too much neglected. It is the study of 
nature in nature’s setting. This is what 
we mean by outdoor education. 

We have become a city people, 
estranged from the elements and the 
constant association with nature which 
was so important a part of pioneer 
life and pioneer education. The man 
of means sends his children to a sum- 
mer camp, and at the end they return 
bronzed, enlarged, and re-educated. In 
our larger cities there are, however, 
many equally fine boys and girls who, 
for want of money, are denied this 
educational opportunity. 

| dwell in Michigan, which is a 
summer wonderland with its forests 
and lakes and streams, and I am glad 
to be able to report that upwards of 
90 school systems have extended the 
opportunity of camping and outdoor 
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of more specialists than ever betore. 

We live in an age of moral frustra- 
tion. There is trouble, ordeal, anxiety, 
corruption, facing us. 

In a situation such as this, we as 
educators must transmute these nega- 
tives into positives. We must constantly 
think about democracy. We must re- 
member our national motto—E. pluri- 
bus unum—through diversity toward 
unity. Do you really use diversity in 
camp? 

We need a clear image ot the good 
man, tor these times, which can be sub- 
stantiated by the concepts of the Ju- 
daeo-Christian ethic, of democracy, and 
of mental hygiene. 

Some of the characteristics of the 
good man in our era are: 


education to our children. We are 
making progress, but we have not yet 
done the job. In Michigan, this next 


summer, there will still be millions of : 


idle acres and woods and waters, and 
many lovely idle children, and many 
charming idle teachers. It is one of 
the important jobs of education to 
bring these three elements into proft- 
able association. 

For 1960, we have by common con- 
sent established an educational goal of 
a couple of weeks of camping for 
every public school child by the time 
he has finished the eighth grade. 

In the outdoors, there is to be found 
education for the body, education for 
the mind, and education for the heart. 
The spirituality of education in the 
out-of-doors must be experienced to 
be understood: Again and again I have 
talked with businessmen who say that 
a camping experience in their early 
life was the turning point. The turn- 
ing was upward. 

Today there are in Michigan alone 
some 65,000 acres of school forests. 
They represent a very great increment 


He accepts both insecurity and _ re- 
sponsibility, without being bowed 
down by either. 

He makes idealism reasonable, real- 
istic and healthy, and is content with 
a partial fulfillment of his ideals, 
rather than demanding absolute _per- 
tection. 

He accepts the idea that all must 
face up to conflict. 

He does not need to treat anyone 
else as his interior. 

He does not resort to trying to place 
blame on others. 

He knows how to make use of the 
perspective of humor, since humor 
rests on confidence. 

He learns to live in a group without 
being subjected by it. He is able to 
utilize the group method, without 
allowing it to become an end, and 


without losing his power of dissent. 


in the material or dollar value of the 
state. There are 
values in the process of creating a 
school forest. The boy who, with his 


also even greater 


classmates, has planted these trees, 
and has mixed the sweat of his body 
with the elements of the soil, has truly 
entered into the possession and owner. 
ship of his country in the tradition of 
his American ancestors. 

What is the role of camping in to- 
morrows world? It is to play its 
part, as must all of education, in re- 
creating a generation of American 
men and women worthy of this world. 
If this we do, the world will take 


care of itself. 





Page 15, left to right, top to bottom: 
Dr. Eduard Lindemann, left, and Dr. 
Hedley S. Dimock; Msgr. Joseph I. 
Scheider conducts a small group ses- 
sion; general view of the grand bun- 
guet of the convention; Chicago Boys 
Club demonstration of camping equip- 
ment in use; view in the exhibitior 
hall showing some of the camp s«p- 
pliers who had booths at the conicn- 
tion. All are Hughes photos. 
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Year's Activities of ACA Outlined 


By CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
ACA Secretary 


HE WORK of the Americaa 

Camping Association is carried on 
on three levels—nationally, sectionally, 
and individually. The “business” is car- 
ried on in sections and nationally by 
committees on specific areas and by 
officers; in a few sections and na- 
tionally there are officers with some 
staff to facilitate the work of the as- 
sociation. By and large, hundreds of 
“volunteers” work year-round to help 
camping grow, and grow better. The 
National office has been growing, too, 
and this year through a special grant 
of funds for a special project we have 
had an additional staff member; our 
greatest sign of growth is that we now 
feel we can continue that staff mem- 
ber as part of our on-going work. 

The largest gathering of the na- 
tional business-doers of the association 
is at the annual Board meeting, where 
policies are made or changed, sights 
are set, trails are laid and extended, 
new projects are reported or approved. 
The people who make up the Board 
meeting are the officers, the chairmen 
of national standing and special com- 
mittees, and two representatives from 
each section. This year, such a meet- 
ing was held on April 15, the day 
preceeding the convention; a total of 
31 sections were represented by dele- 
gates. 

New officers who were elected by the 
membership to serve for two years 
were announced by the Nominating 
Committee. They are Jack Cheley, 
Colorado Section, second vice-presi- 
dent and Gene Altman, St. Louis Sec- 
tion, treasurer. Mr. Cheley was present 
at the meeting and took over his 
duties. Mr. Altman was _ prevented 
from attending due to illness; until 
his recovery duties will continue to be 
handled by the retiring treasurer, T. 
R. Alexander, Western Pennsylvania 
Section. 

Brief reports of each Section were 
given; these have been summarized by 
Mrs. Beckhard, and show the good 
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work that is being carried on at the 
“grass roots” of the organization. 

Reports of all committees show 
much good continuing work, and ex- 
cellent projects in the making. Here 
are a few brief comments on the re- 
ports as presented to the Board meet- 
ing: 

The Frnance CommiTTEE reported 
that the association is solvent, and 
that for several years we have been 
able to live within our budget. This is 
a fine state of affairs, but not good 
enough, as we have many more re- 
quests for help than we can meet, and 
there are many, many areas where we 
should be doing something but are 
prevented by lack of funds. Member- 
ships fees still form the greatest source 
of income, and should, but there is 
need of greater awareness on the part 
of members to recognize the impor- 
tance of placing their membership 
in proper dues classification. 

The Pusiication CoMMITTEE has 
plans for more extensive publications 
in the coming year; there is a need for 
some way of getting material in papers 
written by college students for ad- 
vanced degrees in the hands of the 
camping public, and the committee 
hopes to accomplish this soon. A re- 
cent questionnaire in the CampiINnG 
MacazInE has provided material to 
guide the committee and editors in 
the planning for magazine content 
for the months to come. A pamphlet, 
“Conservation in Camping,” edited by 
Alice Drought from the findings of 
the 1951 Conservation Workshop, and 
printed by the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, was presented. Copies have been 
mailed to members. 

The Pusiic ReLvations CoMMITTEE 
has selected the dates of April 20-26, 
1953, for Camp Week. The Board has 
approved the general idea of the com- 
mittee for a camp promotion movie, 
and authorized the committee to pro- 
ceed with investigating possibilities for 
grants to finance such a project. Fur- 
ther steps will be discussed by the 
Board or Executive Committee accord- 
ing to developments. 


The MEMEBRsHIP CoMMITTEEs repor' 
shows that we have exceeded our total! 
of membership in the past year. How 
ever, there are still nearly half of ou: 
5,000 members who are in the “in- 
dividual” classification. There is great 
need to “upgrade” membership to 
executive or camp categories, in order 
that each member may pull his own 
weight in helping camping to grow. 
There is always the need to enlist 
new members; there is, too, the need 
to interpret to members and to pros- 
pective members the need of the or- 
ganization for them to join forces to 
help “push the business on,” not just 
to consider the service received by 
members, though this is one part of 
membership. 

The ProcraMm ComMMITTEE recom- 
mended continuation of the conven- 
tion theme “Better Camping for All” 
as the theme for Section meetings and 
other ACA activities the coming two 
years. The committee also proposed 
that the plan for a new emphasis or 
theme be made for each convention, 
with the continuance of that theme 
for the following two years. This was 
approved by the board. 

The Srupies anp ResearcH Com- 
MITTEE reported several projects that 
have to do with on-going research, a 
listing of such research and plans for 
helping those interested in research 
projects to know what is being done, 
and what is needed by way of sub- 
jects. The big research project which 
is now going on, the study of The 
Status of Camping in America, is our 
biggest single project. This has been 
made possible by a grant for one year 
by the Lilly Foundation of Indiana- 
polis. Dr. Robert McBride has been on 
the staff since August, 1952, for the 
purpose of making this study, with 
which many camp people have already 
assisted. One good product of | the 
study is expected to be the most con- 
plete listing of camps and camp leaders 
we have ever had. 

At the annual business meeting o! 
the association, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 
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“Be it resolved: That the American 
Camping Association, in convention 
assembled, express again its apprecia- 
tion to the Lilly Foundation for the 
grant made for the study of The Status 
of Camping in America. At this, our 
first delegate meeting since the begin- 
ning of the study, we can envision the 
scope of the study and the ultimate 
worth to the camping held.” 

Special committees reporting were: 


LEGISLATION, stressing need for work 
on state and federal levels. 


Day CAmpPInc, reporting new day- 
camp standards. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY, reporting a 
new pamphlet, “The Nurse in the 
Camp Program,” produced with the 
help of national nursing groups. 


REORGANIZATION OF ACA, reporting 
changes in ACA structure voted by 
the membership in a recent poll, as 
outlined at the Bynden Woods work- 
ship. Changes in alignment of Sections 
into regions were also presented and 
discussed at subsequent meetings. 


The Sranparps CoMMITTEE reported 
on the results of an all-day workship 
on this important subject held April 
15. It presented to the annual business 
meeting, and that meeting approved, 
proposals (1) that submission — by 
camps of information on how their 
1952 operating practices compared with 
ACA standards make them eligible 
for subsequent membership renewal; 
(2) that provision of evidence of com- 
pliance with ACA standards on the 
basis of 1954 or prior operations be a 
condition of membership renewal sub- 
sequent to the 1954 operating season; 
(3) that a uniform basis of reporting 
operating practices be developed, and 
that duly appointed committees in 
each local Section be designated to 
judge whether or not the camp meets 
the standards; (4) that camps not 
meeting the standards may continue 
as provisional members for a_ period, 
ordinarily not to exceed three years, 
during which time they will be helped 
(o come up to the standards; (5) that 
similar period of provisional member- 
ship be made available to new camps 
seeking Association membership; and 
(0) that any modification in the pres- 
ent standards or their time-table be 
‘resented to the 1954 ACA conven- 
‘on for action. 

Other committees which also re- 
ported were those on SprriruaAL Em- 
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PHASIS, SPECIAL Services, INTERCUL- 
TURAL, and ScHooLt CAMPING. 

New ways of work were established 
by many committee or individual re- 
ports; the executive committee pres- 


ented a plan for more<\ofhcial” visits 
to sections; appreval was given: for a 
controlled experiment on. processing 
membership through the National of- 


fice. 


ACA Section Activities. 


By Mrs. RicHarp BECKHARD 
ACA Vice President 


Through all the Section reports at 
the Annual Board of Directors meeting 
was a common thread of enthusiasm 
for the future of ACA—nationally and 
sectionally. One of the concerns most 
apparent in each section was that for 
standards—a real intent to do some- 
thing about implementing them soon. 
There also exists a common optimism 
about membership. Some Sections have 
lost members due to realignment of 
Section lines; but every Section. expects 
a good increase in 1952 — and again 
and again Sections reported a. goal 
double the present membership. 

Some points stand out as general to 
many, if not all, Sections. It seems to 
have been possible to increase the 
numbers of the meetings for the mem- 
bership; counselor placement and. re- 
ferral is carried on in a. variety of 
ways; training conferences emphasiz- 
ing the child, his needs and how to 
meet them are common. More and 
more Sections are issuing a directory. 

In line with the recommendatjons in 
the Workshop Report on Organization, 
Section boundaries are changing along 
state lines. In several cases, states are 
subdividing into divisions for better 
programming—with Sections meeting 
two or three times a year and divisions 
monthly. Other Sections are federating 
to be able to do state wide planning. 

Apparent in many reports is a felt 
need for the establishment of a com- 
mon calendar for such things as elec- 
tions, collecting membership dues, 
meetings, and the like. If there is to 
be a constant flow of sectional, regional 
and national business and program- 
ming this is important. 

Legislation affecting camping is 
showing up more frequently. It be- 
hooves all Sections to be alert to pend- 
ing state legislation. A few Sections 





have been successful in establishing a 
relationship with a body of their state 
government to be kept informed and 
to be given opportunity to interpret 
camping. This two way advisory ser- 
vice has helped tremendously in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, California and other 
states. 

ACA's sphere of influence is spread- 
ing. Several Sections reported at length 


con the calls made on their members 


to speak betore groups about camping; 
community welfare boards are turn- 
ing. to, Sections to cooperate in or 
undertake studies; community train- 


_ing and college courses are-using ACA 


resources in planning and teaching. 

. A-few points of special interest: 

Indiana’s — membership 
“Each one reach “one.” ; 

Good tellowship, says St. Louis, has 
kept membership up and quality of 
program ‘high. 

Florida, with its «opportunities for 
year round camping, feels it has a 
tremendous potential. 

The Lake Erie Section is so inter- 
ested in the possibilities of school 
camping that Section members took 
members of the State Department ot 
Education on a personally conducted 
tour to Michigan to sell the idea — 
and are hopeful of results. 

Colorado has been mixing in poli- 
tics. They worked as a group with 
the state authorities to get away from 
Board» of Child. Care licensing of 
camps and got camping- under the 
Board of Health. They have concen- 
trated much time in aiding “Handi- 
camp” to get it on a sound basis of 
operation under the Colorado Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 

Oregon has a camp- evaluation plan 
going beyond the ACA standard set- 
up. Evaluators have special training, | 
stay 48 hours in.a camp.and file a 10- 
page report. | 


slogan is 
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Eastern Pennsylvania has a training 
program in camping this year, in co- 
operation with the Board: of Educa- 


tion,’ for: Jyniors and Seniors in, High , 


School. ! te 


A+couple of Sections have rij 


‘speciad effort to get camp comics 


members as Section members. 


->AMPING Magazine teviewed 


it to camps. % 
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Chicago Section carried rind Jy 
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sibility for the 1952 national ages” 
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. Ohio Valley’, Kaséedn article irom 













tion—but the amazing thing is they 
also carried out a full program of ac- 
tivities besides! That should ‘encourage 
future convention hosts. Among other 


Sy things they adopted a code. of. ethics, 
ride developed day camp standards, -and 


“carried on counselor placement, through 
coopération with department’ stores, 
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, the newest Section. is ess 


: BPywership of 75—but expects to have 
*; Bhortly. 
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- Pennsylvania. 


section hee, and state employment. 


| for each of us. 
AA Bacar old. It set its sights ‘ofi’*a: 


Pennsylvanja-are notynew Sections — 
but new names. What was formerly 
Allegheny is. now Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and Philadelphia is now Eastern 
With Central Pennsyl- 
vania they make,up a federation. 

I haven’t méntioned everything that 
came out in’ thé. -reports. But I can't 
give you’ the two hours in these few 
lines—=] wish | gould: There were ideas 
‘Most Sections have or 


plan to have a bulletin of some sort. 


“. Reading: these. is most stimulating — 


the 


reafhirination ot 


* 


constant 


ACA. 


and a 
vitality ot 


= From a talk by Jack Cheley 
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N° CAMP IS BETTER than its 


counselors, and the counselor 
who uses four magic words, “Come 
along with me,” is the one who most 
truly builds the interest of his group 
and contributes to the growth of his 
campers. This sharing, this positive 
approach, is the key to success as a 
counselor. Happiness is liking what 
you do, not doing what you like. 

The happy counselor, then, is the 
one who enjoys doing things outdoors 
with children. He realizes that, for the 
staff, camping is not a vacation, but a 
responsibility. It tray be recreation, as 
hard work may be great fun, but it 
is primarily conscientious, tiring and 
professionally technical work. 

It is living together, too, not in the 
known and secure atmosphere of the 
home, but without privacy, in a setting 
where only his bed and a shelf or 
cupboard really belong to the camper. 
The constructive counselor, then, keep- 
ing to the spirit of giving, rather than 
seeking for himself, keeps his personal 
problems for discussion with the direc- 
tor or head counselor. He keeps calm 
to help the campers feel he can offer 
them security through his own equable 
approach to the problems of the day. 

Besides general attitudes toward 
camp life, the counselor will find that 
he is being taken as an example in 
care of quarters and equipment. Since 
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rt of Good Leadership 


camp property belongs to all, it is im- 
portant to develop in all a sense ot 
responsibility for its care. Some camps 
especially stress this training as a part 
of good citizenship. 

For the good of the entire group, 
we must have a tew rules. The coun- 
selor who does not understand the 
reason behind every rule should seek 
clarification from the director, but in 
the meantime carry them out. 


Activities are the means to an end, 
not an end in themselves. It is well 
for a counselor to find out how activ- 
ities have been handled in the past, 
and relate the experiences of other 
seasons to the current one. 


The camp director sets the stage for 
good leadership through his attitudes 
toward ways of work. The counselors’ 
action sets the tone for the campers. 
One camp recommends that the coun- 
selor go to sleep each night thinking 
of one girl or boy made happy that 
day, through his efforts. 

Being a successful counselor invo!ves 
many things.’Certainly the ones that 
follow need to be included. Learning 
by doing is a vital educational process 
in every walk of life. Participating ia 
activities with the campers perhaps 


goes without saying, yet sometimes 
the inexperieaced counselor misses 


many of the real joys of his camper 


relationships through failure _ here. 
The remember that 
he is working with individual campers, 
as well as groups. He will be on time, 
remembering that one minute of each 
of fifteen campers’ time that is wasted 


through 


counselor must 


tardiness is throwing away 
fifteen precious minutes. Since he con- 
stantly serves as an example, he will 
observe the rules and regulations of 
the camp, and contribute to the loyalty 
and spirit of camp. 

He will realize his responsibilities in 
the field of not expecting 
campers to do anything he is unwilling 
to do. He will enrich his summer’s ex- 
perience 


activities, 


by making many friends 
among the counselors rather than re- 
maining with one small clique. He will 
always keep his word to campers. He 
will handle his table responsibilities 
as a challenge and a game; meal times 
can be among the pleasantest of the 
day, as all sit, in a relaxed atmosphere, 
discussing their accomplishments and 
dreams. Gentle 


contributes to a 


maintenance of good 
pleasant 
shared experience. The counselor will 
use his free time wisely, and keep an 
eye on his own health and appearance. 
He will learn from others—from the 
director, the campers, the nurse—all 
who share with him in using their 
originality and initiative to make ‘he 
camp experience an unforgettable one. 


manners 
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From a talk by Howard Gibbs 


Camper Participation in Program Planning 


ET US SUPPOSE that you were 
L choosing a vacation spot for your- 
self and your friends. I wonder if you 
would go to a place where everything 
is run by strict schedule; where you 
had to take a hike at a certain time 
because that was the scheduled hour; 
where you had to play a game of ball 
or tennis because that was on the 
schedule; where, if you decided that 
this was the day you would like to 
cook your own meal out in the woods, 
you couldn’t do it because the dining- 
room schedule had been set up a 
couple of weeks before. Of course, if 
you ever came back to the same place 
the next year you would know, at 
least, what you would be going to be 
doing each minute of the day, each 
day in the week. 


I doubt, however, if many of us 
would ever voluntarily select such a 
place for a vacation. Yet, to the 
campers who come to our camps for 
a vacation, many of us are still operat- 
ing in this way—in this kind of a 
strictly-scheduled, regimentated _ pro- 
gram. 

In spite of a lot of claims that we 
make to attract parental interest or 
raise funds for camps, I am sure that 
there are very few campers who say 
to themselves each year, “I’d like to 
go to Camp Podunk because I can get 
my character built and learn to get 
along better with others and get ex- 
perience in the democratic way of 
life.” All of these things are adult 
concepts of the objectives which we 
would like to see children get out of 
camp. The camper, however, is look- 
ing for a place where he can have 
(he most fun, and, basically, it is 
our job to see that this fun is pro- 
‘ded in such a way that it also has a 
cal purpose. If I were to give a suc- 
at definition of the aim of camping 

would be that our job in camp is 

' provide fun—with a purpose. 

In order for traditional, regimen- 

ted, activity-centered camps to back 
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up their claims about democracy with 
action, certain basic changes would be 
essential. The dictatorship of the staff 
would be replaced by a group of peo- 
ple whose job is that of guides, ad- 
visors, and enablers, rather than im- 
posers of program. A_ highly regi- 
mented and organized approach would 
be replaced by an individualized pro- 
gram geared to the needs and inter- 
est of each cabin group. 

Programs based upon traditionally 
assumed interests and needs would be 
replaced by a program based upon 
implied and expressed interests and 
needs, with a direct channel of com- 
munication on both a cabin and camp- 
wide basis. An approach which stresses 
and encourages competition would be 
replaced by a program aimed at help- 
ing campers to learn to work and 
play together. An emphasis on_per- 
fection would be replaced by a pro- 
gram based upon helping campers to 
patricipate in a creative, imaginative, 
satisfying experience within the limit 
of each camper’s ability. 

The artificial devices of awards and 
incentives would be replaced by an 
emphasis on motivating campers to 
participate in activities for the fun of 
doing and the joy of creating, rather 
than for the awards. The idea that 
program activities are the core of camp 
lite would be replaced by the empha- 
sis that campers, as part of a group, 
are the most important focus of camp, 
and that what happens to people in- 
dividually in the activities is more im- 
portant than the activity itself. 

To bring all of this into practice in 
each camp rather than just talking 
means, however, that we would have 
to replace the staff-dominated approach 
with a concept wherein the campers 
themselves would be given the op- 
portunity and encouraged to partici- 
pate in decision-making in program 
planning. Unfortunately, some people 
feel that giving campers an oppor- 
tunity to plan means that there is no 


scheduling, no controls, no program 
—just chaos. Opponents also say that 
realistically, our counselors are inex- 
perienced, untrained, and that a care- 
fully scheduled set-up is the only way 
in which they can function. What 
we're concerned with, therefore, are 
the specific ways in which we can 
provide experience in democracy 
through the medium of involving 
campers in program planning. 


Many of us were active last year in 
some phase of the White House Con- 
ference. As you know, for the first 
time, young people themselves were 
concerned in the planning of the Con- 
ference and in the sessions, so that we 
did have a demonstration that young 
people are interested in the planning 
of the things which affect them, and 
that they are capable of contributing 
to such planning. Unfortunately, there 
are a few people in the group-work 
and recreation fields who cloud this 
business of youth participation by try- 
ing to imply that, if young people are 
not involved at a policy-making level, 
we are not really providing a demo- 
cratic experience. Aside from the legal- 
ity of having a teen-ager voting on 
such practices as insurance, personnel 
practices, and salaries, there is ob- 
vious questioning of both the interest 
and the competence of teen-agers be- 
coming involved on a_ policy-making 
level. 

This controversy should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to confuse the basic 
issue wherein we recognize that the 
extent of participation by a group in 
the setting of its own goals and pro- 
grams is of prime importance. We 
know that the only goals towards 
which people will really work 
(whether they are adults or youth) 
are those which they understand be- 
cause they were involved in the plan- 
ning process itself. 

The adult-inspired, adult-dominated, 
adult-imposed program characterizes 
many of our camps, regardless of some 
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of the claims that we make. We can 
meet this goal of camper participation 
in program planning, only if we be- 
lieve that campers want to be involved 
in the planning of their own activities, 
that the average camper doesn’t want 
to be “told” everything he’s to do, 
that campers are capable of being in- 
volved in planning their own activi- 
ties, and that the role of adults is to 
provide the guidance whereby decisions 
come about as a result of knowledge 
and the integration of ideas, rather 
then as the result of domination. 


It shouldn’t really be necessary to 
say that we recognize that children do 
not have the judgment, the sense of 
values, the experience, and the knowl- 
edge to plan completely for themselves. 
A person who has never been in the 
water doesn’t have the ability to 
swim. This doesn’t mean that we 
should not expose him to the oppor- 
tunity to learn to swim. We get across 
these skills only by providing an ex- 
posure to the activities on an active par- 
ticipation basis, not just by talking. 
The same thing applies to democracy, 
because the first principle of a de- 
mocracy is that citizens have the right 
and the privilege of personal partici- 
pation in the planning of their own 
affairs. Preparation for adult citizen- 
ship should start in the formative 
years, and what better place to start 
it than in our camp experiences? 


In camp young people can get their 
first experience in the planning otf 
affairs which concern their own inter- 
est, learn to share with adults responsi- 
bility for planning programs and ab- 
sorb lessons in human relations which 
will be helpful to them as they become 
responsible for the management of 
our democratic society. What better 
way could there be to install the idea 
of democracy than day-to-day living, 
working, playing, sharing and _ learn- 
ing together in the informal give-and- 
take which camp can 
offer? 

Here, voluntarily, groups of children 
come together and learn that some- 
times you have to give up something 
for the good. of the rest of the gang 
in your cabin. Here campers are helped 
to help themselves and are encouraged 
to share in the planning of their own 
activities and to become part of the 
decision making. Here campers are 
directly involved in the considerations 
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atmosphere 








of the rights of others by the sharing 
of arts and crafts material, respecting 
others during the rest-hour period and 
at taps, and sharing at the meal table. 
Here is a chance to practice fair play, 
to develop a sense of loyalty, and to 
recognize other camper’s rights. These 
are traits which are not just talked 
about but which are demonstrated to 
each other and by a mature and en- 
lightened camp staff. 

There should be no question about 
the competence of campers to share 
in the planning of their own affairs. 
This practice is consistent with a 
growing democracy if it is trying to 
be truly respresentative of all groups 
of citizens. Dictators (political and 


From a small group session 


otherwise) have always said that peo- 
ple are not capable of speaking and 
planning for themselves. We should be 
careful not to fall for this same “big 
lie” of reasoning when we talk about 
campers. In assuming responsibility 
there will, of course, be mistakes made. 
But a look at the adult-managed world 
around us might suggest that errors 
are not confined to any age group. We 
need the help of young people, their 
fresh ideas, their idealism, their views, 
their unbounded enthusiasms. 

Before we can expect campers to 
know how to make choices, how to 
plan, how to share, we must provide 
a camp climate that gives them the op- 
portunity. 








4 Dynamic Nature Program 


OCKS CAN BEND and 

break, water can burn (yes, it 
can! When you're melting snow in a 
winter camping program, you must 
do it slowly and carefully so the water 
doesn’t taste burned.) No two leaves 
on any tree are identical. Nature lore 
is exciting, and a dynamic nature pro- 
gram challenges action, opens the eyes 
of campers to the story which they 
can see being lived all around them. 
Acquaintance, familiarity, sympathy 
and understanding are essential learn- 
ings which a camp should try to con- 
tribute to its campers. 


Many children are afraid of the out 
of doors. Through helping them enjoy 
bugs and insects, through watching 
the beauty of storms, through learning 
the story of a bird’s adventures as you 
follow his tracks across the sand the 
wise counselor can help teach children 
to have a fearless approach to the 
future. 


not 


The camp director, too, will take 
seriously his responsibility to teach his 
counselors what is meant by skills, 
techniques and outcomes in this field. 
One aspect of nature we cannot escape 
is weather. Why not try the fun of a 
home-made weather vane, using an old 
stocking? Learning to interpret topo- 
graphic maps can be fun, too. Conser- 
vation is inseparable from the nature 


program, and indeed from cookouts, 
since fire prevention is an important 
skill to practice. 

Through this kind of camp program, 
the important principle of self-teach- 
ing is introduced. If a camper finds 
somethings he doesn’t know, he turns 
to the library to find it out. The “let’s 
find out about it” attitude is the most 
important factor in a nature program. 
This makes the director and counselors 
realize, too, that botany specialists who 
can give the names of all plants are 
not as important as sensitive counselors 
who are interested in and enthusiastic 
about nature. 

Through using nature materials, 
campers can learn the interrelatedness 
of their environment, they can call 
forth their creative skills, and may 
even begin to realize something of 
man’s dependence on his environment. 





Page 21, left to right, top to bottom: 
Cap'n Bill Vinal; Block printing dem 
onstration by student from Art In 
stitute of Chicago; Kit Hammett lead. 
ing seminar on camp program; Rey- 
nold Carlson, seminar leader for camp 
administration group; Demonstration 
of American Indian Crafts by Sioux 
Indians from South Dakota; Marlin 
Perkins of TV’s Zoo Parade shows 
that “Snakes Are Fun.” 
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Boy, A, M. Mackidlzn 


HERE WAS GENERAL agree- 

ment that spiritual values found 
in camping are the recognition and 
realization of Man's relationship to 
God, man’s relationship to men, and 
the meaning and purpose of life. 

Spiritual values may be secular or 
materialistic (for example Communism 
or unenlightened nationalism) but they 
mean to most of us those values which 
lift human thoughts above the ordin- 
ary affairs of men and relate them to 
God and therefore cannot be divorced 
trom religious values. 

It was found necessary first of ail 
to define “religion.” If we mean by 
religion the universality of God beyond 
dogmas and denominational differ- 
ences, then religion is necessary for 
the promotion of spiritual values. Be- 
ginning and ending each day with re- 
ligious thoughts related to the camper’s 
experience heightens values that can 
‘ be found in camp. 

There was general agreement that 
religion was almost indispensable in 
the promotion of good interracial and 
intercultural relationships because of 
true religion’s belief in the worth of 
the individual and of his dignity as a 
child of God. 

The right kind of counselors can 
do a great deal in heightening campers’ 
realization of spiritual values, by the 
sensitivity with which they respond to 
situations which can be meaningful 
experiences and in their interpretations 
of the situation to campers. Articula- 
tion is often helpful and communica- 
tion may heighten the experience. 
However, a counselor’s way of living 
in camp is more important than what 
he says about a beautiful sunset or 
about his feelings toward other people 
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From a workshop led by Rev. A. M. MacMillan 


Spiritual Values 


An Every Camp 


or to God, and we cannot depend upon 
“preaching” to promote spiritual values. 
In fact danger was brought out of too 
much articulation by counselors of in- 
dividual convictions which might run 
counter to the belief in the freedom of 
the spirit of man as a divine gift. 

The director of the camp must be 
the starting point if maximum success 
in the promotion of spiritual values is 
to be achieved. In every relationship 
with counselors and staff he is either 
promoting or denying spiritual values. 
The director needs to provide oppor- 
tunity for counselors to worship to- 
gether as well as for counselors to 
worship with their campers. The direc- 
tor and counselors need to be aware, 
first of all, to a need for spiritual 
growth and then to have the knowl- 
edge to create an “atmosphere for 
learning” which is related to the child’s 
age, understanding and experience. 

The religious outlook of the staff 
has a good deal to do with camp 
morale provided it cuts across denom- 
inational and doctrinal lines but pre- 
suppose some fundamental knowledge 
of the Bible and the Church. 

An outdoor setting is full of “sym- 
bols” of Divinity. Campers sometimes 
need help to find them and to bring 





From a session on “Relation- 
ship between Parent, Camper 
and Camp Objectives”: 


Dr. Augusta Jamieson, Univ. 
of Chicago: “Don’t worry too 
much about failure. The best 
camps fail sometimes if they 
have high enough standards for 
themselves: 











into focus the factors and forces where- 
in God may be perceived. For example 
manifestations of harmony and order 
in nature, of creation and power, of 
beauty peace and law. The more primi- 
tive the setting the more evident is 
God’s plan in it. As the camper finds 
each creation of God fitting into a 
wondertul plan, he grows into a reali- 
zation that he too is a part of God's 
plan. He realizes his stewardship of 
the “gifts” provided by a just and 
loving God. 

Camp often gives a boy or girl his 
first opportunity to live with other 
children in a “round-the-clock”  rela- 
tionship. Many camps also provide an 
opportunity for a camper to live with 
people of different racial, cultural, eco- 
nomic or religious backgrounds. If a 
counselor lives in the spirit of love and 
understanding campers are likely to 
reflect that spirit. One group suggested 
that “instead of meeting on the least 
common denominator in religion, a 
full development of each child’s re- 
ligious conviction is a much richer ex- 
perience for campers.” Fitch’s “One 
God: The Ways We Worship Him” 
and some history of different religious 
beliefs can deepen understanding of 
the universality of God. 

Camp program should strive con- 
stantly to relate the camper to his en- 
vironment in the out-of-doors so that 
he thinks of God’s plant and animal 
creations not as fearsome things but as 
parts of a great plan in which he may 
choose to assume a part. Camp fires 
arouse deep responses to the finer 
values in life and wise planning pro- 
vides leadership and content to 
heighten the response and relate it to 
eternal values. 
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Criteria of Good 


HE GROWTH OF Day Camp- 

ing through the past several years 
has been tremendous. With the growth 
has come the recognition of the values 
and importance of day camp for all 
persons involved; the staff, the chil- 
dren, the parents, and the community. 
Day camp, though similar in many 
ways to resident camp, does have 
unique contributions of its own. In 
day camping the home relationship 
comes into play, people are introduced 
to the environment of their own area, 
there is a carry-over between the day’s 
activities and the everyday life of the 
child, and the child has a sense of 
security in being able to return home 
each day. With the rapid growth ot 
day camping the major problem be- 
comes: “How can day camps be im- 
proved?” 


Day Camp Leadership 


The success of any program depends 
on its leaders. The requirements for 
good leadership in a day-camp setting 
are much the same as those needed in 
a resident camp. The nine points on 
personnel in the Proposed Day Camp 
Standards of the American Camping 
Association should be the © starting 
point. 

There are many types of leaders but 
the leader who best serves the children 
is one who can act as an enabler and 
can see that the group functions effec- 
tively in order that individuals in the 
group have an opportunity to get the 
most from their experiences in a camp- 
ing situation. 

Three different kinds of qualifica- 
tion any leader should possess in order 
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Day Camping 


to best serve in the role as an enabler 
include: 


Personal qualifications, such as emo- 
tional maturity, love of children, social 
consciousness, love of fun, and a _ be- 
lief in what can be done education- 
ally, are necessary prerequisities for 
good leadership. Though many of 
these traits are intangible, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether they are in- 
nate or whether, with proper training 
they can be brought out in a leader. 


Fundamental knowledge. It is essen- 
tial for a leader to have an_ under- 
standing of child psychology, of group- 
work processes (how the group func- 
tions; how people relate to one an- 
other; how the leader can work best 
with them), of the purpose of camp- 
ing, and of health and safety funda- 
mentals. 


Skills. The leader should be familiar 
with the field of guidance so that he 
or she can help individuals find ex- 
periences that meet individual needs. 
The leader must be skilled in demo- 
cratic group leadership. Some safety, 
health, program skills are essential. 

Keeping in mind the qualifications 
needed for a leader to act as an en- 
abler, the matter of training must be 
considered. In training leaders it 1s 
necessary to approach as nearly as pos- 
sible the day-camp child’s situation. 
Training in fire building, cooking 
meals and field trips should be made 
available. The techniques of the pro- 
gram should be as much in the field 
of doing and group planning as possi- 
ble. While training leaders, an oppor- 
tunity must be found to have the 


Notes from three panel discussions 





R. Fox Smith 
Chmn., Day Camp Com. 


leaders help formulate the objectives 
of the day camp. 

In fulfilling these training require- 
ments three types of training programs 
can be effectively used: Professional 
training, for persons who plan to make 
a career of camp leadership, through 
the many colleges and universities of- 
fering this type of curriculum. Work- 
shops have proved to be another ef- 
fective training instrument. Pre-camp 
training is also very helpful. Pre-camp 
training includes building a camp 
unit area and learning by doing. 


Day Camp Administration 


The day-camp administrator must be 
considered a staff member; as such his 
or her problems are those of a staff 
person, along with executive and ad- 
ministrative problems. To better under- 
stand the type of training needed for 
day-camp administrators it is neces- 
sary to first have a job description. 
The jobs of an administrator include 
the following: knowledge of the day- 
camp site; knowledge of the area 
served, the community make-up itself; 
objectives of the camp, the director’s 
objectives, the campers’ objectives, and 
the parents’ objectives; specifics of the 
director’s job include selection and 
recruiting of staff, qualifications for 
leadership; training of the staff; pro- 
gram planning for the day camp; su- 
pervision of staff; and administration 
—records, reports, finances, budget, in- 
surance, purchasing. 

A thoroughly trained day-camp di- 
rector is an essential. The Proposed: 
Day Camp Standards ot ACA list 


specific qualifictions necessary for a 
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good day-camp administrator. Along 
with a sound academic background 
the administrator must at all times 
keep abreast in the entire field of camp- 
ing, in day camping specifically, and 
in the fields of education and child 
study. The administrator should at 
tend workshops in the field, be fam1- 
liar with publications from professional 
organizations, and be in contact with 
agencies in his community working in 
similar fields. 


Day Camping and the Community 


For day camps to flourish in any 
area, the community being served must 
be made aware of their purposes, aims, 
and problems. One method helpful in 
developing this awareness is through 
an active committee of various agencies 
in the community interested in day 
camping. From there six points follow: 

The committee should encourage 
and familiarize all parents and public 
agencies and officials with day camp- 
ing. Let them know that day camps 
are available and set up to meet the 
needs of the children. 

Organize the committee under a 
long-range development plan. 

Put out monthly publications or 
news items. 

Survey day camps on state and sec- 
tion basis. 

Evaluate and interpret day camping 
in terms of the needs in the section. 


Cooperate with other committees and 


community agencies. It is important 
that the day-camp committee members 
should serve on other committees in 
the community. 

With communities recognizing the 
value and necessity of day camps, a 
major change in interpretation has 
taken place over the past few years. 
New trends vs. the older methods are 
listed below: 

The Old Trend 

Structure determined program. 

Centralized living. 

Child assigned to required group. 

Child lost in group. 

Specialist in activities. 

Regimentation. 

School people as staff personnel. 
The New Trend 

Program determines structure. 

Decentralized living. 

Child directed to group best suit- 
ing the needs of the individual. 

Child develops own skills. 
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Democratic process. 

Individualized attention. 

School people discouraged in tavor 
of those trained in the group processes. 


Good Day Camp Programming 


Good day-camp programming  pre- 
supposes two important items, it must 
be beneficial and it must be socially ac- 
ceptable. For a program to be _ bene- 
ficial it must do something with the 
child, not for the child. The program 
must be an educational experience, a 
learning-by-doing process. If children 
are afforded opportunity to do the 
planning with adult advice the most 
beneficial results are obtainable. For 
the program to be socially acceptable 
it should adhere to the Proposed Stand- 
ards of Day Camping. 

Small groups, as a segment of the 
entire day camp, give to each child 
the best opportunity for fullest ex- 
pression. The greatest values of small 
groups are; allowing for the growth 
of the child’s ideas, planning by the 
children, giving each child some re- 
sponsibility for the program, allow- 
ing for the leader to note individual 
differences in each child, development 
of skills according to the ability of the 
child, continuity of the program, op- 
portunity for making friends, and rec- 
ognition. 

, The day-camp program itself is 
built up on many skills. Folk danc- 
ing, dramatics, songs, games, outdoor 
crafts, cooking, have all become a part 
of the program. The general term “na- 
ture” becomes an integral part of the 
program in the very nature of day 
camping. Nature science, a preferable 
term to nature study, should be a 
rich and explorable part of the pro- 
gram. Start with the local area. A 


lew simple provocative questions can 
get real exploration under way. Let 
the children try to name one thing 
that doesn’t come from the soil. The 
children should learn about the soil 
by teeling it, seeing how itis formed, 
and different 
things growing and living from the 
soil. Children can easily trace causes 
of floods, dust storms, and erosion it- 
self. Erosion projects are fine and easy 
to bring out the point. 

Conservation should be the very es 
sence of the day-camp program. Con. 
use without 


noting the types ol 


Wise 
it be human or na 
resources. It should become a 
way of life. The best approach to na- 
ture science involves four steps, seek. 


servation means 


waste, whether 


tural 


ing, seeing, understanding, and ap 
preciating. 


The criteria for a good day-camp 
program should include: 

|. The site. Must have a camping 
environment for outdoor living. 

2. Organization. Best job of organi 
zation comes through small groups. 

3. Training. Both the staff and the 
administrator need adequate and ap 
propriate training. 

4. Activities. The program should 
depend on the campers and the situa 
tion. The theme decides the reasons 
tor songs, games, dramatics, purpose 
walks. 

5. The Community. A program ol! 
interpretation to the parents and the 
community is essential. 

6. Records. Through the keeping o| 
proper records evaluation of a day 
camp becomes possible. 

If children have had fun and they 
have grown, you have had a good day 
camp. 





Moore. 





Three panel discussions during the ACA National Convention con- 
sidered the problems and standards of Day Camping. 

The first discussion considered Day Camping in the Community. It 
was chaired by R. Fox Smith, Red Raider Camps, Ohio and participating 
members included; A. H. Wyman, Mrs. Herbert Sweet, Miss Marion 
Garrison, Dr. Robert McBride, and Mrs. Alfred Friedli. 

The second considered Training the Day Camp Staff. The chairman 
was Miss A. E. MacWilliams, Detroit Girl Scouts and members included; 
Miss Esther Bristol, Reynold Carlson, and Roland Eisenbeis. 

The final discussion was on What Constitutes a Good Day Program 
was chaired by Mrs. F. A. Dunnagan, Lucky Day Camp, St. Louis and 
panel members included; Ray Bassett, Miss M. Garrison, Mrs. James Blair, 
Miss E. Brown, Miss F. A. Schlott, Mrs. Paul Zimmerman, and James 
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Working With 


Groups in Camp 


ORKING WITH GROUPS is 

\4 concerned with helping the in- 
dividual to develop and grow in his 
capacity to live to the fullest richness, 
and relate as creatively as he can to 
his world. Camping has no corner on 
this objective, but must join with all 
who are concerned with the weltare 
of people to make the most of the 
possibilities of the group situation that 
can facilitate the individual’s develop- 
ment. 

This matter must be considered 
against the backdrop of two facts. 
The first is that the camp is a com- 
munity of groups—the tent or cabin 
group, the interest group working on 
special projects, sections made up of 
several groups with their own iden- 
tity, and the camp as a whole. In 
addition, there are what Blumenthal 
calls the “unofficial groups’”—friend- 
ship groups which cut across the 
other lines. The second fact is that 
the camp community is a miniature 
society, controlled by camp _ policy, 
procedure, facilities, staff and organi- 
zation, in many ways a more defined 
and simpler world for the camper to 
grasp than that which he has left be- 
hind. 

We must consider what opportun- 
ities there are in this miniature society 
ior helping the individual camper to 
ind satisfaction, to develop his abil- 
ities, and discover new ones. We must 
be aware of the significance of the 
individual as a social being, and the 
significance of the small groups that 
contribute his primary associations. 
We must look at the broader social 
situation and the widening sphere of 
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group relationships, and then consider 
how we can contribute toward making 
this a positive experience. It doesn’t 
just happen—we have to give it our 
conscious attention. 

The young people we work with in 
camp are in the process of moving 
from deciding, chiefly by the way 
others contribute to or hinder their 
happiness, whether they like the world 
and belong in it, toward a time when 
their satisfaction with the world and 
feeling of belonging is based more 
on an inner security, feeling of worth 
and the realization that they are a con- 
tributing part of the world. The in- 
dividual cannot be considered apart 
from his environment. We are in a 
unique position to affect that indi- 
vidual’s immediate environment when 
he is in camp. 

We -have looked at the camper as 
a social being. Now let us look at 
him in the social process. Though we 
know some things about this process, 
we need to knaw more. As camp 
staff people, we have a responsibility 
to contribute to this growing body of 
knowledge. Let us look at a cabin 
group. First, it is a collection of in- 
dividuals, each hoping to have fun, 
to be liked, to achieve, something, to 
feel good about himself. Each is bring- 
ing past experiences, some notion of 
what this experience will be like, some 
attitudes toward people, some beliefs 
he holds dear, some prejudices, some 
values that are important to him, and 
some fears. For all, it is something 
new. They are risking themselves. 

Most of them want to be in camp, 
and have some immediate common 





From a talk by Marjorie Main 


purposes concerned with these ques- 
tions: Where shall I live? Who is 
my counselor? Which is my_ bed? 
Who sleeps next to me? What do we 
do first? While these common pur- 
poses are being carried on, they are 
sizing each other up, making first 
impressions, weighing themselves 
against others, and making initial ef- 
forts at finding friends. 

This whole process is the program. 
There is the unique responsibility in 
camping to develop new ideas of re- 
spect, understanding, social skills, and 
so on. This complex process can be 
productive or painful or both. Growth 
often takes place with conflict. The 
counselors are not working for con- 
formity or unity of ideas of anyone’s 
choosing. It is an opportunity for 
growth to the maximum capacity. 

Growth of the camper takes place 
best if he is involved in the process 
of planning and carrying out program 
ideas. Camper planning can be a 
healthy process if it is realistic, reason- 
able and right for the camper. The 
staff should know what decisions can 
be left to him, and provide an overall 
framework and design within which 
the campers may make their own 
plans. 

A camper, then, relates to several 
groups during the camp period. Some- 
times he needs to be alone, and away 
from his primary group. Some activ- 
ities can be done best in large groups 
and others in smaller groups. The 
camper should have opportunity to 
take part in both kinds of groups, 
and the staff should see, too, that he 
has the satisfying feeling of being 
part of the whole. 





From the Session on Counselor 
Training: 

The question of whether it 
would be valid to take counselor 
training to high school level 
brought out very interesting in- 
formation about an experiment 
of that nature. Lake Placid High 
School of New York is said to 
have a_ three-year course in 
camping for which New York 
State regent cerdit is being given. 
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From Kindred Group Sessions 


Serving the Handicapped Camper 


Evaluation of Handicaps 


By Mrs. Lorts PANKLER, 
Camp Algonquin 


HAT DOES CAMP hold for 
\X/ the handicapped child? Can it 
help him? Does he have a place in 
the normal’ camp setting? Camp 
should provide for the child a happy 
group experience in a setting away 
from home. As we consider who will 
be coming to camp, we must decide 
whether a recognized problem—phy- 
sical, emotional, or mental—will serve 
as a handicap to that child in the 
total camp situation to the extent that 
his experience is an unhappy one. 
We must in the beginning rule out, 
of course, those children whose handi- 
caps in their severity present problems 
with which we would not be able to 
deal realistically, both in terms of phy- 
sical care and the child’s participation 
in group activities. Usually a camp for 
normal children does not have staft 
time to devote to a child with such 
a handicap, but in order to serve him 
adequately, must short-change the en- 
tire group. Likewise, the child whose 
emotional disturbance is so severe that 


he cannot relate at all adequately with 
his peers presents problems with which 
a normal camp setting can rarely cope. 

For a number of valid reasons, many 
camp leaders are reluctant to accept the 
handicapped child for camp. There are 
many fears which have a realistic 
basis. Can we meet this child’s physi- 
cal needs? Can we give him adequate 
care? Dare we to assume this responsi- 
bility? How will the other children 
react to him? What will be the atti- 
tude of campers’ parents? And above 
all, what if something should happen? 


In considering these problems, many 
of us are ourselves handicapped 
through our lack of knowledge. With 
more knowledge and understanding of 
the child’s problem—be it rheumatic 
fever, diabetes or accident proneness— 
what it means to him and how he 
deals with it, many of our fears might 
be allayed. I propose that we learn 
more about what the general problem 
is, learn what the exceptional needs of 
such children are, learn more about 
the particular child, his attitude to- 
ward his handicap, his past group ex- 
perience, his feeling about camp, and 


Programs for the tlandicapped 


By Eruet Lunpe, 
Program Director, Benton House 


INCE WE ARE discussing the 
handicapped in all camps let me 
emphasize the fact that we are talking 
about camps which are geared to 
handling the normal child. We must 
do a quality job for all without mak- 
ing the handicapped child the main 
focus of our attention. I should define 
a handicapped child as one who has 
either an emotional or physical difh- 
culty which potentially or actually 
makes it difficult for him to adjust 
to and participate in the camp program. 
Program is the totality of the con- 
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tent of the group experience. There are 
three main elements in programming: 
the group, the staff working with the 
group and the program content. The 
overall organizational structure of the 
camp will be important in striking a 
balance among these three elements. 

Basic to program planning in this 
kind of set-up is the group itself. The 
group's ability to absorb the child who 
is different is very important. The fact 
that some handicaps cannot be inte- 
grated into the group must be ac- 
cepted. As in any group there must be 
emphasis on positive group participa- 
tion in program planning. In _ the 
process the group learns of the dif- 


the fears and problems he sees in 
this area. Then, we can make our de- 
cision after careful consideration. More 
information about handicapped chil- 
dren may be obtained in public-affairs 
pamphlets, and state divisions of ser- 
vices for the handicapped. 

It must be stressed that the camp 
director must consider the physical 
care the handicapped child will need 
and his ability to participate in the 
camp activities. The camp staff must 
understand the _ differences, inade- 
quacies and frustrations of a handi- 
capped child. Handicapped children 
wish to be accepted by the group. A 
12-year-old diabetic child has become 
accustomed to the limitations of his 
food intake and has been taught to 
take his own insulin; a child with one 
arm became accepted by the group 
through his ability at baseball. 


The general trend is one toward 
helping the child accept his handican 
and deal with it. Through our own 
fears we often prevent the child from 
doing this by not giving him a chance 
for normal experiences such as camp. 
Often what they want more than any- 
thing else is acceptance of themselves 
as they are, and a chance to take their 
place in their age group. 





ferences of its members: each member 
can be helped to make suggestions and 
to fall in with the suggestions of 
others. Thus the program is built on 
the needs, interests and abilities of the 
members and attains a flexibility not 
otherwise possible. The program is 
molded to fit the children, not the 
children to fit the program. 

This matter of individual considera- 
tion for each child makes it easy for 
the counselor to be comfortable with 
the handicapped person and to help 
the group accept the handicapped. 
Thus the child is comfortable within 
his limitations. Above all, it must be 
remembered that the activity itself is 
not all important. It is but a means to 
the end—increased growth, physical, 
social and emotional, of the camprr. 
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Intake Policies and Procedures 


By ‘STEPHEN S. BAUMANN, 
Director Baumann Ranch Camp 


HE CAMP PROGRAM and the 
director’s camping philosophy de- 
termine to a great extent whether a 
handicapped child is really handi- 
capped at camp. Before a camp direc- 
tor or a camp committee can objec- 
tively determine an admission policy 
for handicapped children, it is im- 
perative that they carefully review the 
camp objectives and program content. 
Of course, another problem we tace 
when formulating an admissions policy 
for handicapped children is the ability 
to recognize what constitutes a handi- 
cap. Since human needs and physical 
attributes are so many and so complex, 
frequently it takes a very alert person 
to recognize and single out a handicap. 
The following handicaps are fairly ob- 
vious and, I am sure, need no ex- 


-amples. They are, handicaps of mo- 


bility, handicaps of sensory organs and 
speech mechanism, handicaps result- 
ing from diseased or malfunctioning of 
body organs, etc. Yet there are also 
handicaps that become apparent only 
after close association with or study 
of the camper, such as handicaps of 
poor attitudes, exemplified by the 
camper who constantly says “I can’t” 
or “I won't;” or the handicap of ar- 
rested emotional development, such as 
the chronic homesick camper; or the 
handicap of social or economic status; 
or the handicap in some instances of 
color, race, or creed. These are but a 
few, but when degree is also taken into 
account the list becomes extremely 
long and complex. Moreover handicaps 
do not seem to come singly—they 
usually set off a chain reaction of other 
concomitant handicaps. 

If camp admissions are to keep in 


\dministrative Point of View 


3y MarcareT Ropertson ALPERT, 
former Director of Social Work 
(Chicago) Consultant Project 
on Camping 


N ANY CAMP, the ACA standards 
for facilities and staff should be ap- 
plied. Then special considerations of 
both are needed according to the types 
of handicaps accepted. Is the camp 
level or hilly? Is it smooth or rocky? 
Are there paths or walks? Are long dis- 
tances to be covered in going from one 
activity to another? Does the camp 
have adequate opportunities for pro- 
tection from dampness and exposure? 
Are there well spaced and adequate 
number of cabins? Are there oppor- 
tunities for changing clothes promptly 
after swimming? This is of particular 
importance to children with rheumatic 
‘ever and with chest conditions. 
There must be facilities for alter- 
nate activities. This is particularly im- 
portant to the child who is physically 
inable to participate in an activity that 
‘Ss quite vigorous. He must be allowed 
choice of activities so that he will 
not “lose face” with his group. The 
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other activity must be considered of 
equal value with the one the child is 
unable to do. 

Another impotrant factor to consider 
is the availability of transportation. 
Transportation is needed for the handi- 
capped child as a protection against 
fatigue. 

As to personnel, the number may be 
the same as previous to acceptance of 
handicapped children. However, as 
larger numbers of handicapped are 
accepted, a larger staff will most likely 
be needed. This would also be true if 
more severely handicapped children 
are accepted. 





Max Lorber, director, Camp 
Nebagamon on “Promotion and 
Publicity for the Private Camp”: 

It is the administrative and 
professional responsibility of any 
camp director to promote under- 
standing of all camping to the 
end that we create an articulate, 
sympathetic, and favorable pub- 
lic opinion. 








step with the development and accep- 
tance of camping standards, the focus 
has to be on the whole child and not 
just on a physical symptom. It is my 
belief that the policy on camp admis- 
sions for the handicapped cannot be 
separated from the policy of admis- 
sions for any child. In many instances 
it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish the dividing 
line between the so-called handicapped 
and the non-handicapped. Whenever 
there is a doubt as to the adjustment 
of a child, the camp director should 
utilize the resources and _ technical 
knowledge of specialists as doctors, 
physchiatrists, and social agencies. 
When the camp director honestly 
asks himself, ““How can the staff, how 
can the program, how can the facil- 
ities, how can the other campers meet 
the needs of the child being considered 
for admissions?’ — then and only then 
will the camp have the right key to 
the complex problem of serving the 


handicapped in all camps. 








It is important for the staff to be 
taught to accept the handicapped child 
rather than consider him a stumbling 
block. The staff should work toward 
helping the other children to accept 
the handicapped child and this can- 
not be done unless the staff itself has 
accepted the exceptional child. Super- 
vision of the staff is especially impor- 
tant when handicapped children are 
accepted. This supervisory program 
should include general staff meetings, 
individual conferences, and group con- 
ferences in planning for the excep- 
tional child. 

There should be a closeness between 
the counselor and children under his 


guidance. The staff should not be 


tied to cabin responsibility. There 
should be participation in the total 
program. Two resources that bear 
further study are: ACA standards and 
“Guide for the Camp Placement of 
Handicapped Children,” Children’s 
Welfare Federation, 432 Ninth Aveue, 
New York City 1, N. Y. The cost of 
the latter pamphlet is $.25. 

The mildly handicapped child need 
not increase administrative problems. 
He can usually be absorbed in the reg- 
ular camp setting with a few changes 
to meet the particular situation. 
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OMMUNITY SCHOOL camp- 
Cine is a new adventure in educa- 
tion, which, in a period of less than 
a decade, has become a_ significant 
trend. The program is fresh, virile 
and experimental in character. It 1s 
already having a profound effect upon 
public education, and its acceptance by 
leading educators is unquestioned. 
While it is often said that it takes 30 
to 50 years to make a_ significant 
change in educational practice—and 
some educators say that it takes 15 
years for a good practice to come to 
the surface—it has not taken that long 
for school camping to prove itself in 
Michigan and some of the other states. 
The status of school camping can best 
be described by noting the character- 
istics and trends. 

There are now more than 70 school 
districts in Michigan providing a week 
or more school camping as a part of 
the regular curriculum. California re- 
ports 15 school districts involved. 
Others, including Indiana, Texas, [Ili- 
nois, New York, North Carolina, 
Florida and Washington, report that 
schools have already initiated  pro- 
grams. Official publications, proceed- 
ings of conventions, and the pro- 
nouncements by associations of school 
administrators and other professional 
groups indicate acceptance of school 
camping as an integral and desirable 
part of educational experience. 

School camping has developed in 
public education because curriculum 
makers and educational leaders have 
been searching for an experiential cur- 
riculum that provides direct learning 
experiences for children. The goodness 
and value of camping have been 
demonstrated in America over a period 
of more than’ 75 years. There is evi- 
dence of a need for “roots in the soil” 
in modern living. 

School camping has been accepted 
as an integral part of the curriculum 
because it is based on the best we 
know of how human beings learn— 
that is, by doing and seeing. Second, 
it is a simple and direct experience 
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Status of School Camping 


which meets children’s needs, such as 
a desire for recognition, expression, 
security and self-realization. It is a 
learning adventure in which children 
and teachers participate together both 
in the planning and carrying out of 
objectives. 

A number of school-camping  pat- 
terns have been developed. Included 
are school-owned camps, operating on 
a year round basis; the situation in 
which a school transfers children and 
their teachers to a camp; school 
camps operated during the summer 
months by Boards of Education; 
school-camping programs provided by 
colleges and universities for the train- 
ing of teachers; and the use of facil- 
ities for short periods such as day 
camps or overnight camps. 

A number of general program trends 
are developing. The out-of-doors is 
being used as a laboratory in a wide 
variety of patterns of outdoor educa- 
tion, of which school camping is prob- 
ably one of the most effective. Many 
of the school camping and outdoor 
activities are considered an essential 
part of the curriculum and take place 
on school time, are paid for by school 
funds, and are under the leadership 
of school personnel. Existing facilities, 
public and private, are being used 
and are conducive to a great growth 
in the program before it will be neces- 
sary for many schools to construct 
their own facilities. 

School-camping programs _ have 
placed the emphasis on learning that 
can be best achieved out-of-doors, re- 
sulting in general emphasis on outdoor 
living, conservation, understanding the 
physical environment, and democratic 
living. The growth of school camping 
and outdoor education is causing a 
change of policy with respect to the 
use of public lands. 

In many instances, it will be possi- 
ble for schools to lease or rent public 
lands for such programs. School-camp 
programs are extremely flexible. Many 
schools start experimentally with only 
a week in a given year, often extend- 





From a talk by Dr. Julian W. Smith 





ing the period as the community de- 
sires until it may include many weeks 
during the school year, if facilities are 
available. 

School camping and outdoor educa- 
tion are being financed the same as 
any other phase of the school program 
—that is, through regular tax funds 
and, in some instances, through the 
regular state-aid formulas. The school- 
camping program has had the coopera. 
tion of many agencies, particularly the 
natural-resource agencies at the state 
and local levels. In many states, the 
Departments of Instruction and Con. 
servation are giving joint leadership. 

There has been significant develop- 
ment in teacher education activities 
for camping and outdoor education. 
The essentials are, learning to teach 
in an informal situation, learning 
about children in an informal. situa- 
tion, and learning in the out-of-doors. 
Patterns for teacher education include 
special in-service training, extension 
courses, on-campus courses, use of 
camps as laboratories, special intensive 
training courses and field training. 
Where it is needed, state legislation is 
being enacted or considered to permit 
school districts to operate camps as a 
part of the regular educational pro- 
gram. 

Community school camping was ac- 
claimed by educators at a National 
Conference on Community School 
Camping, held at Haven Hill Lodge 
in Michigan, in 1949, as a partial an- 
swer to: the problems of youth, the 
wise understanding and utilization of 
natural resources, and vitalization of 
the school curriculum. 

The value of community — school 
camping can best be realized by keep- 
ing it an integral part of general edu- 
cation—full use of the natural en- 
vironment as a place where there 1s 
adventure in learning. This modern 
advent into the out-of-doors may well 
be the safety valve for a perplexed and 
worried civilization—it may be a part 
of the “common mooring” of our so- 
ciety. 
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INTER camping has adven- 
ture and appeal; its rigorous 


conditions test one’s ingenuity; it af- 
fords opportunity for more planning 
by campers, provides winter sports at 
a low cost, brings people close to 
nature and closer to each other in 
fellowship, and it points up the con- 
tinuity of natural processes. 

Many features of camping, although 
not unique from those in summer, are 
accentuated in wintertime. Most sum- 
mer program activities can be adapted 
to a winter setting. And, in addition, 
there are such skills as snowshoeing, 
skiing, tobogganing, ice-fshing,  ice- 
boating, and skate-sailing. Through 
such an activity as dark-house fishing, 
stationed in a darkened building on 
the ice, one has an excellent opportun- 
ity to observe marine life 20 to 30 
feet under the ice. Using commercial 
flies and spears, one spears the fish. 

Igloos might be constructed of ice 
or snow. The use of blocks of heavy 
snow, which are sprayed with water 
to glaze, has been tound most  suc- 
cesstul. Tools for this are: shovels, 
canvas buckets, and, preterably, army 
machetes of snowblade steel. If using 
ice for the igloo, the blocks are cut 
out of the “lake” with an ice saw. 

The American Indians have a good 
game which, as is customary of all 
their sports, requires little equipment. 
Snow-snaking is a competitive pitch- 
ing of one-inch thick rods up a 
slightly-graded and iced trough. 

Winter tree identification, by shape 
and bark, can be carried over from 
summer study of leaves and_ bark, 
and campers can observe the complete 
cycle of life. Similarly, the study of 
vinter star constellations adds another 
ispect_ to campers’ summer study. 
Very good records of calls of winter 
oirds, made by Dr. Allen of the Or- 
nithology Department of Cornell 
University, are obtainable. Some at- 
‘ention should be given to snowflakes 
ind ice crystals. The skills of track- 
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ing, trailing, trapping, and hunting 
may develop from the study of ani- 
mals’ winter living habits. 

In the winter setting there is a real 
feeling of isolation and intimacy not 
found in many other situations. It is 
especially good for meditation, dis- 
cussion, reading, story-telling, creative 
drama, photography, board games, 
and such games as lummi sticks, nip 
stick and skittle. Many evenings are 
also taken up with the repair and 
preparation of equipment. 

The care of equipment can be 
closely allied with education for the 
conserving of natural resources. By 
helping to increase the general knowl- 
edge of natural life and by making 
camps good demonstration areas, we 
can help overcome the destructiveness 
sometimes caused by both unthinking 
counselors and campers. 

For campers traveling in the snow, 
there is a choice among skis, snow- 
shoes, and toboggans. For practical 
purposes, snowshoes are better for 
beginners. There are several sugges- 
tions for homemade skis and snow- 
shoes which would make good indoor 
craft projects in preparation for these 
winter trips. For instance, a “jack 
ski” or “Yankee ski” is made to sit 
on, and it can be constructed from a 
barrel stave, a 2 x 4 upright, the end 
piece of an orange crate, and a brace. 
The piece of the orange crate serves 
as a seat when nailed to the upright 
which is attached with a brace about 
one-third from the back end of the 
barrel-stave runner. 

Checking campers’ health is even 
more important i winter than in 
summertime. Relatively minor respira- 
tory infections, for instance, can grow 
serious quickly under rigorous winter 
conditions. Campers’ general physical 
condition and stamina must be at 
their optimum. Safety precautions 
must, of course, be carefully observed 
at all times. When walking across ice, 
each camper should carry a long pole 


Winter Camping? — Yes! 


always travel in 
groups of not less than three persons. 
If one falls in, he may be able to 
stretch the pole across the break and 
thus be rescued. In this kind of acci- 
dent, dry the person as quickly as 
possible and treat for shock. | 

Heavy ski boots are the most de- 
sirable tootwear for all outdoor activ- 
ities aside from snowshoeing. How- 
ever, overshoes are acceptable in many 
cases, which brings to mind the slo- 
gan, “moc, socks, and boots.” Mittens 
are recommended rather than gloves, 
preferably leather ones with a wool 
insert. Ski mitts are good because of 
their wrist gauntlets. Windproof, 
water-repellent materials should be 
sought. If campers are going to do 
their own knitting, advise that they 
try to secure oiled seaboot wool. Hats 
should have visors and ear-flaps which 
fit inside when folded up. Outside 
flaps collect snow and are uncom- 
fortable when pulled down. Scarves 
are useful not only for keeping necks 
and faces warm but also for handling 
heated pots and pans. Nerve endings 
are somewhat desensitized in very low 
temperatures and you might be seri- 
ously burning yourself and not know 
it for a few minutes. Sun goggles, too, 
are recommended equipment. 

When cooking out in the winter, 
campers must first build a platform 
of logs on which to build their fire. 
Candle stubs are good for starting 
the fires. Logs lying on the ground 
are generally too wet, and kindling 
must be cut from standing trees. De- 
hydrated foods and food mixes are 
used extensively—they eliminate can 
and water weight. Diet calls for more 
heat-giving, energy-producing foods. 
Not only are appetites greater but 
one’s concern for food is greater, as 
well as one’s concern for larger help- 
ings of everything, in winter. 

Keeping these factors in mind, and 
making proper preparations, winter 
camping can be a thrilling experience. 
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OMETHING NEW WAS intro- 
S duced in this convention. Along 
with the general sessions, the speeches, 
the small sessions, the buzz sessions, 
the luncheons, the breakfasts, the din- 
ners, were included two seminars—real 
five-session workshops for those who 
wished to specialize in the fields of 
administration and program. The lat- 
ter was headed by Miss Catherine T. 
Hammett, secretary of the ACA and 
camp consultant, and the administra- 
tion by Reynold E. Carlson, past presi- 
dent of the ACA, and professor ot 
recreation at the University of Indiana. 

The Camp Administration group 
began by discussing the basic functions 
of the camp director, went on to his 
specific responsibilities, which included 
everything from. setting goals, em- 
phases and objectives to making rec- 
ommendations for the following year, 
based on evaluation of staff, campers 
and concluded with 


and parents, 


characteristics of good camp program. 


From a talk by Dr. Hedley S. Dimock 
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Administration — Program Seminars 


A group of 23 camp leaders took 
part in the seminar on Planning for 


Camp Program. Main consideration 
was from the administrative point of 
view. The various factors that need to 
be considered in planning for program 
were discussed in detail, including 
aims and objectives; the campers as 
individuals and groups; the staff selec- 
tion, those needed for activities and 
living, and supervision to help staff to 
do the job; the camping place, the 
facilities and equipment; the climate, 
season, altitude, etc; length of camp- 
ing period; timeliness; afhliations; 
traditions; budget. 

Special attention was given to objec- 
tives of the camper, parents, camp and 
sponsoring organization; individual 
campers’ needs and interests, guality of 
activities; opportunities to experience 
good group living; staff to do a good 
job, and ways of helping the staff do 
it; records that help on the job; long 
term planning. 








Stall Supervision 


HE NEXT FRONTIER of camp- 

ing will be Staff Supervision. It 
is a broad and potentially rich frontier 
which can be characterized by at least 
five specific aims or goals: to provide 
a staff that is high in qualifications; 
to provide a relatively stable and con- 
tinuous staff over the years; to provide 
a staff that will work under conditions 
that enable them to do a good job; 
to provide a staff, through training 
and supervision, that will increase the 
insight and. skills of the individual 
staff members; and to provide a cli- 
mate for campers’ growth. 

Adequate staff supervision is four- 
dimensional. The first dimension, Per- 
sonnel Policies and Practices, puts into 
writing in a specific camp situation 
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practices that are current in the held 
of camping. It is important that 
growth of the individual staff mem- 
bers be provided for within the frame- 
work of the policies. 

The second dimension might be 
called “Sound Principles of Organiza- 
tion.’ In general, a good principle of 
organization is a democratic principle. 
If these two dimensions are present, 
good “staff morale” is possible. Speci- 
fic aspects of ‘policy and organization 
listed as important by counselors, 
themselves, are: quality and quantity 
of food; free time weekly; good pre- 
camp orientation; emphasis on camper 
needs for the program; a clear under- 
standing of the objectives of the camp; 
a sense of importance by the indi- 








Throughout the discussion the group 
felt that camps should offer something 
in the way of living and activities that 
take advantage of the “different” situa- 
tion in a camp community; they felt 
that the guidance in living and work- 
ing in groups should be rated as im- 
portant as specialized activities, and 
that camp program should grow from 
the situation of living in an outdoor 
setting, in an unparalleled group. 


Seminar Values 


Values in these seminars seemed to 
be chiefly the opportunity to think 
through a large phase of camping 
under the stimulus of expert leader. 
ship, with time enough for the group 
to become integrated, and to have a 
sound basis for the exchange of ideas. 
[t was a challenging learning process, 
and those participating felt that more 
of this type of thing should be kept 
going continuously in Sections or Re- 
gions of ACA. 





vidual counselor; and the characteris- 
tics of the Director—is he democratic 
or authoritarian in the supervision 
and administration of the camp _pro- 
gram and in the operational policies? 

Camp directors have listed these as- 
pects as of prime importance; equality 
of salary with that paid elsewhere for 
the same job and job requirements 
and absence of fear as well as free- 
dom from suppression in carrying out 
the camp program. 

The third dimension of staff super- 
vision consists of its major elements— 
those insights and methods that en- 
courage a staff member to grow in 
skills and in understanding of his 
job. These major elements are: orienta- 
tion, staff meetings, individual con- 
ferences, observation, records, and 
evaluation. 

First, the objectives of staff growth 
must be set up. The techniques of 
learning must be then set in motion, 
utilizing such methods as orientation, 
staff meetings, and individual on- 
ferences. Observation, as a technique, 
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Campers, Cameras, and Kodak 


There’s a logical combination for you! 
Important, too. Here are Kodak services 
and products...either expressly designed 
for the camp world or, by nature, 
perfectly suited fo if. 


COUNSELOR’S MANUAL 


The free handbook “Photography in Camp” 
presents photography as a camp craft. It is 
practical, down-to-earth, non-technical. Any 
good counselor can use it successfully. Please 
write on your camp or official stationery 
to the Sales Service Department, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. for your 
complimentary copy. 





CAMPER’S GUIDEBOOK 


“Picture Taking in Camp” is for campers’ 
own use. It parallels the counselor’s book 
and works ew as a text. It also does a 
good job of suggestion and guidance when 
used independently. Fully illustrated and 


TWO MOVIES 


“Cameras Go To Camp” tells the story of photography’s value 
and importance to the aes and girls who go to camp. It relates 
picture making to many phases of camping ... and to the 
youngsters’ future interests and careers. For general audiences, 
young or adult. 

“Photography in Camp” is specifically and only for viewing 
by audiences made up of camp management people. It shows 
how important photography can be to the conduct of a success- 
ful camp. Fine for showings at regional camp meetings. 

Both pictures are about 16 minutes long, 16mm. sound-on- 
Kodachrome Film. For showings, write Informational Films 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. Better 
give us at least one alternate date. 





organized on a project basis for group or in- 
dividual use. Available only through Kodak 
dealers at 25 cents a copy. 








CAMPERS’ CAMERAS 


Compact ... tough ... capable. That’s what 
a Camper's camera should be. We have several 
cameras that campers like, but the Kodak Dua- 
flex II Camera is the real favorite. Takes twelve 
pictures, 214 inches square, per roll. In two 
models: one, with fixed-focus Kodet lens, at 
14.50; with Kodar f/8 lens in focusing mount 
and exposure guide, $22.30. Both models take 
a Kodak Flasholder for synchronized flash shots. 





ACCESSORIES 


It’s important in craft work and nature study 
to be able to make close-ups. So we recom- 
mend a lens accessory—a Kodak Close-Up At- 
tachment. A Kodak Cloud Filter is another 
accessory campers will enjoy; it will help to 
make their scenics “sing.” For all campers, flash 
photography is important; there’s a Kodak 
flash accessory to fit any Kodak camera. 











MOVIE MAKING AND MOVIE SHOWING 


Good movies of camp life are the most potent promoters any camp can have. But they 
must be good, in idea and plan as well as in photography. 
For your movie making, investigate the Eine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera, Kodak’s 
popular 16mm. movie camera. Versatile, capable, and wonderful with Kodachrome Film. 
For showing your movies in camp or in town, the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
16mm., is right. Will show silent movies, too, of course. A beautiful, reliable, 
easy-to-use projector. Price, $400.00. 


Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 


PROCESSING KITS 


If your camp has a well-equipped darkroom—fine! But if you're 
just getting started on a photographic program, by all means 
inspect Kodak’s three elementary processing kits. Because they 
all include Kodak Velite Paper, no darkroom is needed for 
print making. Any room will do. 

The Kodacraft Printing Kit, at $4.30, contains basic equip- 
ment, chemicals, and paper for making prints. The Kodacraft 
Photo-Lab Outfit broadens matters to eladle film development 
as well as print making. Price, $7.45. The Kodacraft Advanced 
Photo-Lab has a metal printing box in addition to all the other 
items needed for the development of film and making prints. 
Price, $12.10. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 4 Zz 











Big, 
cover cost of handling and mailing. 
Refunded with first order of $5.00 or 
more. Special consideration given camp 


ORDER YOUR COMPLETE CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FROM ONE SOURCE — THE EASY WAY 








Leatnercraft 
Craftstrip 
Woodcraft 
Beadcraft 
Paints 
Brushes 
All camp 
craft supplies, 
materials 





new craft catalog. Send 25c to 


907 South Hill St. 


and institutional inquiries. 





Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

















NOW sareway TOILETS 
GIVE MODERN SANITATION TO 


Gleaming WHITE : Sa o 


vitreous flush toilets 
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simple to clean— oe 


eliminate odors, rats, 
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disease germs and 


poison chemicals. 


One Quart Flush Toilet 
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BRINGS HOME SANITATION TO THE CAMP 


SAFEWAY requires limited drainage fields—-saves water—often enough 
in limited time to pay for installation. Flush, pressure—or gravity oper- 
ation. SAFEWAY is free from mechanical difficulties. 


WHAT USERS SAY 


“Your 1 qt. SAFEWAY Flush Toilets have been a perfect solution 
to our sanitary problem.’’—Director of “Y’ Camp. 


“It wasn't until we installed your SAFEWAY have we been out 
of trouble.’’—Tourist Camp Operator 


“SAFEWAY has completely solved our drainage trouble. Every- 
body admires beautiful toilets.""—Village Park Director 


SAFEWAY SANITATION CAMP SPECIALISTS 
Lewis Shafer, Sanitation Engineer 


Mail coupon today for descriptive literature 


<a lL, aii, aL, aL, a CE CC TT 
—_——_—- el 


SAFEWAY SANITATION, 
75 Argyle Road 


Please send descriptive literature to: 


i el lain icra tintin taeaainiailaiibailenlbiianle 
a a aa al a esc diatae 
I ticles eel Nis eensiniaaasiceidelinsceaniciniies ee iicicicnscinaise Ee 
ek I Bi GI ar cicteiirnivstmicanniicninnann i I I iii icicisisiiessiuiicceeinieiinitbsreaseiteieions 
Nature of drainage soil................ i iicccticatiiinicsns ER average workable 
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must be planned in such a way that 
it will be meaningful to both the 
leader and the supervisor. Records, 
too, are valuable when having indi- 
vidual conferences with counselors. 

There must be some evaluation for 
additional study of program and _per- 
sonnel needs, for reassignment, and 
for rehiring. We, as camp people, 
must be careful to use the kind of 
evaluative instrument that we are able 
to handle. 

The fourth dimension is the super- 
visory position, itself. The following 
people can be considered as acting 
in a supervisory capacity: the Camp 
Director, the Program Director, the 
Unit Directors, and the Waterfront 
Director. Supervision is not merely 
a matter of position, but rather it is 
“an insight of experience.” 





From the session on Coun- 


seling the Counselors: 


In planning a pre-camp train- 
ing session, the following areas 
should be included: mechanics 
of camp operation, such as 
schedules, dining hall routines; 
camp staff organization; safety 
and health, including the staff's 
responsibility in this area. Here 
is a good chance for the nurse 
to present pertinent information, 
and to begin to build her rap- 
port with the staff- 

In addition, the history of the 
camping movement, as well as 
the history of the particular 
camp involved, camp traditions, 
and whether or not these are 
still worthy of use should be con- 
sidered. Here the group will dis- 
cuss personal counselor prob- 
lems; the administrative side of 
camp, such as budget, insurance; 
the relationship to the sponsor- 
ing organization; the relation- 
ship to the community near the 
camp; records; supervision; 1n- 
camp counselor training; staff 
meetings, their purpose and how 
they will be used; and, of course, 
the campers. 


Julian Salomon, camp con- 
sultant, from a session entitled 
“What's Your Problem?” : 

If your camp is suffering from 
erosion, see the County Agent ot 
Federal Erosion Control. Camps 
cannot fight this alone. 


—_ 
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1952 CONVENTION REPORT 
BY DR. IRENE JOSSELYN 


Psychological Needs of 
Over-privileged Children 


HE OVERPRIVILEGED child 

has been defined as one who has 
everything he wants in a material 
sense. Since he has all the toys he 
desires, he does not value material 
possessions, and is careless about hand- 
ling equipment, feeling that it can 
be easily replaced. Since he often has 
a nursemaid, it is not necessary for 
him to take care of his clothes or 
other possessions. Since his parents, 
especially his mother, are often 1n- 
volved in community responsibilities, 
he finds that there is no real mother 
physically in his home. Thus eco- 
nomic security affords a method of 
depriving a child of emotional secur- 
ity. 

Many children have never had the 
really important emotional experience 
of a dependent, secure relationship 
with a parent without which emo- 
tional happiness cannot exist. Many 
teachers approach a child of wealth 
with hostility and ignore the child’s 
real need. Some parents with money 
feel guilty about having wealth, be- 
lieving that others are 
aganst those who have money. From 
the parents a child learns to form 
and accept his role in life. He will 
inherit wealth and position, and needs 
to learn how to live richly in the 
world which he is going to enter, 
with all its different groups. 


prejudiced 


The important thing is that the 
child needs satisfying relationships 
with parents. If they don't get it, 
there are two possible reasons. First, 
parents are unable to love. Second, 
the demands placed on the parents by 
society may take their time. In some 
ol these children, there is a deep hun- 
ver expressed in very infantile be- 
havior. They have been deprived of 
real. dependency and _ psychological 
vratification in early childhood. 
in later life some of these children 
re deprived of the feeling of value 

their own worth, of themselves as 
ersons. They want a real position 

contrast to a social position, to be 
portant in their own right. Accord- 
gly, they may say, “This isn’t im- 
ortant to me,” about material pos- 
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45-49 S. HARRISON STREET 


Retail Stores: 12 E. 4lst St., N.Y.C. 


80 pages @ 8,000 items g@ Write for your copy today. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., INC. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR ALL CRAFTS 


Leather @ Metal 
Woodworking @ Ceramics 


@ Plastics 
@ Basketry 
Instruction: for craft counselors. Write for 


class schedule. Ask about our free counselor 
placement service. 


FREE CATALOG 





EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
54 S. Harrison, E. Orange. N. J. 
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|  WITHTHIS NEW 
CAMP ACTIVITY! 






PARDNER! 





—Red Ryder 


= @ o bares Gipeme at 





PROGRAM FEATURES 


NO RIFLE RANGE NEEDED! Any 
space 15 to 20 feet—indoors on 





rainy days — or outdoors! 
NO AIR RIFLES TO BUY! Most 


campers havea Daisy or can borrow 
one to bring along! 


128 SHOTS FOR 5c! Campers can 
bring Daisy Bulls Eye Shot—only 5c 
per pack of approximately 128 BB;! 
OFFICIAL NRA QUALIFICATION 
COURSES FOR AIR RIFLES! Daisy 
shooters can earn official NRA 
medals, brassards, etc. 
BIG SALES APPEAL! 


camp's sales appeal now to America’s 
65-year-old FAVORITE CHILDHOOD 


Hitch your 





BECAUSE: A Daisy is 
not a pneumatic or 
compressed air gun. It 
cannot be ‘‘pumped 
up’’ to increase power. 
A Daisy is a low ‘‘factory-limited’’ 
power short-range spring-type air 
rifle—safely used by millions every 
year! It is the best and safest gun of 
its kind for fun and for learning safe 
gun handling. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
is a non-profit, non-sectarian organiza- 
tion of over half a million shooters. It is 
the oldest national sportsmen’s associ- 
ation in the U.S.A. For 81 years NRA 
has conducted America’s civilian pro- 
gram of instruction in the safe, proper 
handling of fire-arms. It has trained 244 
million teen agers in marksmanship. 
Now, since its Junior Program has been 
extended, air rifle owners can participate. 





DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 3062 + Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


to Start and Operate! 


This inexpensive, new camp activity idea was made 
possible by the recent extension of the National 
Rifle Association Junior Program to include spring- 
type (like a Daisy) air rifles. Now your camp can 
offer a complete, exciting, adult-supervised Air 
Rifle Shooting Program for children nine to fifteen 
years old . . . and how they like to shoot BB guns! 
They’ll bring and use their own Daisys shooting 
inexpensive ammunition (about 128 shots for 5c). 
They’ll shoot through the NRA Junior Qualifica- 
tion Courses for Air Rifles (spring-type) at the 
new NRA 15 foot “‘short’’ range using the special 
new NRA target for junior air riflemen. 

No expensive range building or upkeep! Corru- 
gated card-board boxes stuffed with crumpled paper 
provide adequate backstops! 

Be first to reap the increased enrollment benefits 
this new, NRA-accepted program offers your 
camp! Parents will be delighted to have their chil- 
dren trained in safe, proper gun handling and 
marksmanship with a short range low ‘“‘factory- 
limited’’ power Daisy. Young prospective eampers 
will love the idea! Send coupon for FREE details 
plus ideas for using this new camp activity in your 
current selling program. 


Write or Wad Coupou 


Costs Almost Nothing 


PP OS SOO SOS OS OS Seer see 


gDAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY -~ 
iDept. 3062 PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 5& 
. 
{Please send me FREE INFORMATION on 
gthe NRA- Accepted Air Rifle Program For Camps.s 
§ 
a ) 
EN a cseNhsaneeesdien teen sexexssnidedior 
UST. oS tees kl ey he ee 5 
a 
NG asain gvcahnntsmesaciery ee - 
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4 Camp Name and Address... .........cceeeecees 1 
: 5 
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EVERY CAMP NEEDS 


THIS PROTECTION 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


" 
THE DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
\)I which 


STERILIZES 


AS IT WASHES 
and helps to 


PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


Both hand and machine 
Formulas 


OTHER PROVEN RICHMOND 
pees CAMP PRODUCTS = 


POT SCOUR — FLOOR SCOUR 
LIFT CLOTHES WASHING COMP. 
PINE OIL DISINFECTANT 

SPRAYS, WAXES, ETC. & 
SOLVO CESSPOOL CLEANER 














Send for Samples 


MOND OIL, SOAP 


RIC 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 











Rent 16mm Sound Movies 


All New Modern Major Features and 


Shorts, Projectors and Screens. 
SALE and RENTAL 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


National Cinema Service 


71 Dey St. WO2-6049 N.Y.C., 7, N.Y. 














DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Belt Craft 
Block Printing © Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


Wood Burning ® Instruction Books 


G~J 


Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 652 


Elm Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 
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sessions. For these children a realistic 


concept of money is needed. If he 
only knows luxury, he will demand 
more and more luxury. 

Where does the camp help in this 
group of overprivileged children? The 
most important thing a camp can 
offer to a child of wealth is a sense 
ot real security. He may not know 
what it is to be liked as a person. His 
needs may be on an immature level, 
and he needs to feel that his emotional 
needs will be accepted on this im- 
mature level. Private camps can make 
a real contribution to the emotionally 
immature child. Within the frame- 
work of security, camps can give the 
child the opportunity to have. satis- 
faction of finding real inherent inter- 
ests. Camps often assume that their 
activities are things a child should like, 
and, if he doesn’t like them, he should 
be forced to learn to like them. The 
child should be allowed to explore 
his own interests and not be expected 
to conform at all times. This requires 
skillful and enthusiastic participation 
on the part of the staff. 

It would be well if we could have 
more married couples in camps. This 
would give the child a picture of 
family living. Camps should provide 
real contact with counselors of both 
sexes. Many times the upper economic 
group, brought up in a world of 
women, lack knowledge of what men 
are like. 

Camps can teach children without 
lacking in physical comforts. Getting 
along without luxuries should be an 
experience of relaxation, and _ the 
camper should not be forced to enjoy 
primitiveness. Certain campers will 
not enjoy rugged camping for the 
same reasons certain adults do not. 

Camps can offer life experiences to 
meet needs. This involves study of 
those needs, and applying program as 
these needs are evidenced. All chil- 
dren need to experience emotional 
security, and to find out for them- 
selves what people are really like. The 
physical setup and equipment do not 
matter. The chief thing is what the 
child will experience emotionally. 

It will be well when the day comes 
when private camps can offer the same 
thing that agency camps do in the way 
of real interracial experiences, with 
more than one or two members of 
another race present. The social group 
in camp must be the same as it is 
outside camp. 





Keep up-to-date 


ON 


CAMPING 


Subscribe to 


CANADIAN 
CAMPING 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 
CANADIAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 














Published Four Times Annually 


Subscription Price: 


$1.25 per year; $3.50 for three years 
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CANADIAN CAMPING 
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TORONTO - CANADA 








Write for catalog to 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 
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Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ACA NEWS 








Annual Report Presented to ACA Board 


On Association Headquarters Activities 


3y GERALD P. BurNs 
Kxecutive Director 


TT ACH YEAR at the Annual Meet. 
E ing of the Association, it is custo- 
mary for the ACA Executive to render 
a report to the Board of Dzirectors. 
Events transpiring in the last several 
weeks give this report .a final, as well 
as annual, connotation. The report 
was distributed in its entirety to Board 
Members at the meeting and to section 
Presidents not represented. It is briefed 
here for all members. 
Annual Report 

A full year has passed since our last 
report to the Board. In that time con- 
siderable change has occured in your 
Association. At the end of this, our 
4|st year, we are continuing to grow 
quantitatively and qualitatively. This 
growth and development is the result 
of continued effort on the part of 
ACA leaders, locally and _ nationally, 
to promulgate the program of the As- 
sociation and attain its goal. It is a 
pleasure to report the following 
achievements. 

Larger quarters were secured for 
the national office. 

With the Lilly grant, an assistant 
executive and additional clerical help 
were secured. 

Seven successful 
tions were sponsored. 

Three new officers 
and 21 national committee chairmen 
appointed. 

Continued contact was maintained, 
and services rendered to 45 Sections. 
The national president visited 12 Sec- 
tions the executive director 14. 

A joint ACA—APC Committee was 
lormed and has effectively represented 
the camping movement with OPS in 


regional conven- 


were installed 





Washington. 

ACA joined the National 
Weifare Assembly and is sharing in 
Its work. 

Che 1951 Annual Fall Workshop 
was sponsored at College Camp, Wisz., 
0) Conservation in Camping. It 
brought together more than 50  na- 
Uonally prominent camp and _ conser- 
\.t1on leaders from across the nation. 
Tne “proceedings” were published by 
tc U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


Social 
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and distributed to ACA members 
gratis. 

Standards were developed for all 
Day Camps. 

Pians were effected to make the 
1952 national convention the largest 
and finest camping convention ever 
sponsored. " 

The By-Laws of ACA were amended 
to provide a larger percentage of mem- 
bership dues for the national treasury. 

Personnel practices for national of- 
fice staff have been set up in accord- 
ance with the desires of the Board. 

A full-day pre-convention “work- 
shop” on Standards was held April 
15 in Chicago. 

Among the myriad of projects under- 
way in our national committees are 
the following: 

LEADERSHIP—certification of camp 
counselors; MEMBERSHIP — special 
direct mail campaign to non-member 
camps uncovered in Lilly Study; Pus- 
LICATIONS—study sponsored to effect a 
readership interest-inventory on Camp- 
ING MAGAZINE: PuBLIc RELATIONS — 
suggestions for a new ACA flyer and 
development of plans for “Camp 
Week;” Founpations — developing 
new projects tor submission to founda- 
tions; HrattH — cooperated with 
NAOPHN in publishing new camp- 
nurse booklet, cooperating with Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics on camp _ health 
forms, and with N. Y. U. on a camp 
safety publication; INTERCULTURAL — 
continued contact with foreign camp 
leaders and programs; LrEGIsLaTiIon — 
development of model legislation on 
state level (in California;) LiLty 
Srupy — cooperation with study direc- 
tor in conducting Census of Camping 
in America; Nominatinc—Jack Cheley 
(vice-president) and Gene Altman 
(treasurer,) elected January 10, 1952; 
RrcoGNiITIoNn — leaders in camping 
being selected for recognition at na- 
tional convention; SpirIruAL EMPHaA- 
sis — developed large inter-faith, inter- 
camp program and display at national 
convention; STaNpARDs — _ possibility 
of a grant-in-aid tor standards study 
being exp.ored with the Kellogg Foun- 
dation; R&GioNAL ORGANIZATION) — 
plans effected for realignment of Sec- 


tions into newly designated regions. 
Other committees are undertaking ad- 
ditional 


projects about which you'll 


hear. later. This resume is mere‘y a 


bird's-eye view of part of what’s under- 
Way. 

It wou'd be misleading to imp’y that 
everything was so good as to warrant 
continuance of the status quo. There 
are many problems facing ACA an.| 
camping 1n general that may be so:ved 
by effecting certain modifications in 
our present aims and methods. The 
following points are general and may 
come out in specific form in certain 
committee reports; in any case, I pro- 
pose the Board take cognizance of the 
following questions: 

(1) Should ACA secure headquar. 
ters in a suburban area? 

(2) Should ACA become a “service” 
rather than a “membership” organiza- 
tion? 

(3) Should we reorganize our mem- 
bership procedures along the lines of 
the Desser Plan? 

(4) Should we standardize adminis- 
trative procedures in Sections and seek 
some uniformity of operation? 

(5) Should we encourage a “private 
camp’ department in ACA? 

(6) Should we organize Sections 
along state lines and sub-Sections in 
various cities? 

(7) Should we require a minimum 
of 50 peop‘e for Section status? 

(8) Should we limit non-member 
subscriptions to CampiInG MacGazine 
to institutions such as libraries? 

The most perplexing problem facing 
ACA may be posed in the question — 
are we a “service” or a “membership” 
organization? Traditionally when any 
organization, local or national, hires a 
staff and opens an office, it assumes 
certain elements of direct service to 
its members or component units. Your 
Association, at least in the last five 
years, has been forced into such a ser- 
vice pattern. Although organized and 
financed as a voluntary professional 
membership organization, it has been 
necessary to render some direct service 
to indivduais and groups apart trom 
service to Sections. 

Such change in function should be 
accompanied by a compensating change 
in structure, but that has not yet taken 
place. Increased individualized service 
has been given at the expense of 
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slighting or limiting some professional 
aspects of our assumed responsibility. 

Perhaps it is possible to perform in 
both arenas—doing the job of a pro- 
lessional society (e.g., N.E.A., Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa) and the job of a service organiza- 
tion (e.g., P-T.A., N.R.A., Isaac Walton 
League.) But the basic fact remains 
the same, the ACA is set up and 
financed as a voluntary, membership 
organization. 

Another difficult task confronting us, 
and this centers around the national 
office, is that of increasing our operat- 
ing efficiency and, thus, serving our 
members better. My last four annual 
reports embodied specific recommenda- 
tions of how our efhciency might be 
improved, yet we continue to work 
under certain archaic policies and pro- 
cedures. Undoubtedly these _ policies 
and procedures were essential when 
ACA was founded 42 years ago—or 
even 20 years ago—but they are quite 
undesirable under present conditions. 
These related administrative problems 
are presented as questions: 

(1) Should we continue as a loose 
federation of autonomous local units? 

(2) Should we continue to charter 
Sections of all sizes, types, and operat- 
ing methods? 

(3) De we need nine categories of 
membership, two of them differing in 
name only and one of them differing 
in six Sections? 

(4) Must we treat our advertisers 
and exhibitors disjointedly nationally 
and in the Sections? 

(5) Should we continue the prac- 
tice of local dues collection when sev- 
eral of the sections admittedly are un- 
able to handle this function efficiently? 

(6) Should the Board assume more 
responsibility for active guidance and 
direct assistance in Sections encounter- 
ing difficulty in maintaining functional 
efhciency and financial solvency? 

This presentation was designed to 
avoid intruding upon reports of the 
President and National Committee 
Chairmen. For that reason, and know- 
ing that we could not possibly antici- 
pate all the questions that may be 
raised or cover adequately all the 
tasks accomplished this past year, 
weve purposely kept this annual re- 
port brief and general, rather than 
lengthy and specific. 

The gains, the progress, the solid 
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achievements of the Association are 
the result of teamwork. ACA staff 
members, locally and nationally, are 
only the stimulators and enablers, as- 
sisting Section officers and committees 
to reach their objectives. If this report 
is to have a dedication, it is to the 
hundreds of unnamed men and wom- 
en who participate in the day-by-day 
efforts to improve camping practices. 
It is they who are the team workers. 
It is to these cooperators, these posses- 
sors of a vision of common purpose, 


that we are abidingly grateful for 
achievements in the past year. 

The continued effort of every Sec- 
tion Officer and National Committee 
Chairman is needed if we are to move 
onward and upward in serving our 
5,000 members and the three million 
children they represent. Our task is to 
provide more and better camping by 
diligently fulfilling the ACA responsi. 
bility we have accepted. With unity, 
with vigor, and with direct action, 
that task will be accomplished. 


Gerald Burns Resigns Post With ACA; 


Was Executive Director Five Years 


Gerald P. Burns, executive director 
of American Camping Association na- 
tional headquarters for the last five 
years, has resigned that post as of June 
2, 1952, it was announced recently by 
President Herbert Sweet. Dr. Burns’ 
resignation came shortly after the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the ACA’s 22nd 
national convention, by far the largest 
in its history. It also followed, by only 
a short time, accomplishment of a goal 
which Burns had set for himself some- 
time ago; namely, to see the ACA 
membership top the 5,000 mark. 

In making known the resignation, 
President Sweet noted that Dr. Burns, 
or “Jerry” as he was known to hun- 
dreds of camp people from coast to 
coast, has worked long and hard for 
the Association, and pointed out that 
ACA had made remarkable gains in 
many aspects of its work during the 
last five years. He wished the retiring 
executive all success as he enters new 
fields of endeavor, and stated that a 
committee would immediately — be 
formed to seek a successor to the ex- 
ecutive directorship. Persons wishing 
to be considered for the opening were 
asked to contact Mr. Herbert Sweet, 
Acorn Farm Camp, Carmel, Indiana. 

Dr. Burns’ letter to President Sweet, 
telling of his decision to leave ACA 
employ at this time, said, in part: “The 
past five years with the Association 
have proven the happiest and most 
fruitful of my life. 

“It is with mixed feelings of hu- 
mility and satisfaction that I look back 
on the progress made, the lessons 
learned and the friendships formed for 
the American Camping Association 
during this period. 








Gerald P. Burns 

“The horizons for camping and the 
ACA were never broader or brighter 
than at this time. The recent great 
national convention, the solid growth 
of membership and the steady increase 
in our buget dispel all doubt as to the 
future potentialities of the Association. 

“Leaving the employ of ACA will 
cause no change in my interest for its 
future of support of its program. 
Please, then, consider this a change to 
voluntary status and a pledge of con- 
tinued service in behalf of the Associa- 
tion, which we both revere.” 





Color Slide Sets 

The American Museum of Natural 
History has made available a worth- 
while feature for rainy day programs 
at camp. Sets of color slides with de- 
scriptive text on nature and campcratt 
subjects may be obtained at a small 
cost on a weekly loan basis. A com- 
plete listing of slides will be sent {ree 
on request to: Slide Rental Library, 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, Central Park West at 79th Street. 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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Compiling Course List 

ACA is compiling a list of people 
who are teaching camping courses 
throughout the country. All faculty 
members who teach such courses are 
requested to please send in the name 
and address of his college or univer- 
sity and a brief background of the 
course and himself. New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania residents 
should send the information to Arthur 
Selverstone, School of Education, New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3. Residents of other states 
should send the information to Miss 
Jeanne Bassett, 215 No. University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Camp Safety Digest 

Camp SAFETY DickEst, one of the 
Safety Education Series, describes 
methods and procedures that will help 
eliminate accident causes in the mod- 
ern camp. It is designed to give the 
administrator and his staff a_ better 
understanding of safety requirements 
tor camp facilities, equipment, and pro- 
grams. 

Articles include information on or- 
ganizing the camp for safety, fire pre- 
vention and protection, safety in water- 
front activities, and safety suggestions 
lor many other phases of camp life. 

National organizations and camping 
authorities from all parts of the coun- 
try have cooperated and contributed 
to this publication. Single copies may 
be secured from the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, at 
50 cents a copy, ten or more at a 10 
per cent reduction. 


Courses Offered 


June 13-17; Fourth annual YMCA 
Aquatic School will be held at Camp 
Letts, Edgewater, Md. The co-ed pro- 
gram, open to people 16 years and 
over, includes life-saving, methods of 
teaching, small craft, first aid, and 
synchronized swimming. The fee is 
>21.00. 

August 10-30: Workshop in Social 
‘!ynamics, a training and research lab- 

atory in group leadership and mem- 
ership skills. For further information 

rite to Workshop in Social Dyna- 
ics, Fels Group Dynamics Center, 
emple University, Philadelphia 22, 


he 
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Mica Lanc. Newton Lower Falls 62. Mass. kst J8&73 











solve all 
your baking problems 


ownytlake' is: 


“JUST ADD WATER—MIX—BAKE” 

























*Low, Low, Labor Costs. Even unskilled help can bake TOP QUALITY 
everything... with Downyflake fully prepared mixes. 23 Downytloke 


*No Multiple Ingredient Costs. One known cost — the ibe ae fi 
ave you time, effort 


cost of the mix — replaces that of many ingredients. and hiker cuts, 










AVAILABLE in 5 Ib. BAGS 





*Let Downyflake Mixes be your“baking department”. | 
Solve all your baking problems the easy “add 
water-mix” Downyflake way. 


Doughnut Corporation of America C6-52 


é : Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
| 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
| 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free sample of Downy- 
flake Cake Mix. 





Downytlake 


| 
| 
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DIVISION 
Doughnut Corp of America | 
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393 Seventh Ave. New York | 











help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


X-acto precision knives and tools give untrained 
hands the confidence that makes them creative. 
X-acto originates attractive handicraft projects 

. . goals easily accomplished. The finished prod- 
uct gives the pride of achievement that comes 
only with doing something well with the hands. 
For your campers’ activities... boat whittling, 
model airplanes, woodcarving, leathercraft 
model railroads or any other handicraft .. . 
select ‘‘designed-for-the-job” X-acto knives, tools 
and handicraft kits. X-acto offers the complete 
line of handicraft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits. 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


—or contact your jobber. 





Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28-page Catalog. 






X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Region I 

New Encianp Section reports that 
a revised edition of the Canoeing 
Manual has been published. The man- 
ual is a teaching text based on ACA 
Canoeing Standards. 

Region II 

CenTRAL New York Section held its 
Upstate Camp Conference at Roches- 
ter, April 24-25. The keynote speaker 
was Major William Chamberlain of 
the Salvation Army. The theme of the 
conterence was “Democracy Goes to 
Camp.’ 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Section held 
an In-camp Institute on May 3-4. The 
institute included many courses for 
staff training. 

New Jersey Section heard at its 
April meeting the results of a survey 
of New Jersey camps conducted by 
Robert Lechner. Mrs. W. O. Leslie, 
Jr., Frank Ramsey, Arnett Kidd, and 
Mrs. W. H. Fox were elected to serve 
on the Executive Committee. 

New York Section held a Jamboree 
and Outpost Camp Training Day May 
17. Demonstrations of camp craft skills 
and discussions made up the program. 
Region III 

CapiTot and Mary canp Sections held 
a joint Counselor Training Weekend 
at Camp Letts, Maryland. The theme 
of the weekend, “Sharing Camp Luiv- 
ing,’ emphasized the group potential 
in planning camp programs. 

Region V 

Cuicaco Section held its final meet- 
ing of the season on May 13. Reports 
on the season’s activities were given 
and a discussion of the revision of the 
section’s electoral system was held. 

MicuHican_ Section’s May meeting, 
held May 16-17, was co-sponsored by 
Michigan State College. The weekend 
session heard speakers on camp skills 
and administration. 

Louis Section held an In-camp 
Conference in May. The theme of the 
conference was “Conservation in the 
Field of Camping.” 

Wisconsin Section held 
annual Spring Training Conference 
May 16-18 at George Williams College 
Camp. Members of the Chicago Sec- 
tion also attended he institute which 
included demonstrations, 
and exhibits. 

Region VII 

Arizona Section held its final meet- 
ing on May 21. The program was con- 
cerned with conservation in camping. 
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- PERFEX FIBRE CABIN BROOMS 


“LITTLE CHIEF’ — A light 
easy swinging but long last 
ing Fibre Broom for Cabin: 
and Walks. Light enough 
so that every boy and gir! 
camper can use it withou: 
F . fatigue. Wire Banded. Wil’ 
hi MA last many seasons. The only 
“ee broom for Camp Use. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send $9.00 
for six of the above brooms, any assortment 
F.O.B. delivered. C.O.D. orders accepted. 


PERFE X 


51 DINSMORE PLACE 
BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 











AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


WOOD STAIN — 
Beautiful rustic ee 
brown. RES 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


CTERMITE STOPPER 
Repels insects. 






Off. 


‘. 
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8 Bo areas 
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Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times 
‘icher than creosote in wood preserving Oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO.., 
Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 











INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A Real Camper's Craft. 
All types of kits for 
American Indian Crafts 
Also 
Curios and Souvenirs 




















Send for complete 
pean 
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Dept. 


Di re PRADING a SALES ©, tne. 25 


155 Lexington Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 
Tel. MU. 3-2635 








“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards 
Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
\ Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 
Write for FREE 

Literature 


Ask for details on 
the new Hussey Sec- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 


Yess Hussey Mig. 


Co., Inc. 
529 R.R. Ave. 








N. Berwick, Me. 
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The National Audubon Society  of- 


lers inexpensive resource materials 


and training opportunities which in- 


clude: 
Audubon Junior Clubs 
For a nominal fee camps may 


strengthen their nature programs by 
forming these clubs. Every child en- 
rolled receives illustrated publications 
about birds and mammals with sug- 
vestions about how to discover and 
know them better. Each camp club is 
sent the following material: 

Nature Program Guide, a guide- 
book of projects, games and activities, 
indoors and out. 

Nature Activities for Summer 
Camps, a leaflet describing nature pro- 
jects particularly designed for camps. 

Audubon Bulletins, 14 bulletins 
containing illustrated information and 
easy-to-follow instructions for working 
out nature projects. 

Audubon Junior News, issues of 
the club newspaper. 

Audubon Camps 

Throughout the summer Audubon 
Connecticut and 
two-week 


Maine, 
will offer 


Camps 1n 
California five 
training sessions at which nature coun- 
sclors will have opportunity to learn 
more about nature and conservation, 
observe good teaching methods and re- 
ceive practical program aids through a 
program of held trips and uectures. 
Audubon Films 

Wildlite photographs, slides and ed- 
ucational films may be purchased or 
rented. 
Audubon Service 

Advice as to nature books, prints, 
bird and wild flower cards, nature 
charts, and binoculars may be obtained 
and such items purchased. 
Audubon Publications 

\udubon Magazine for members; 
lustrated; Audubon Field 


Notes; Audubon Nature Bulletins on 


Outdoors 


09 different subjects. 

\dditional information may be ob- 
tained from the National Audubon 
Society, 1000 5th Ave., New York 28. 

his is the first of a series of articles 
’\ the ACA National Program Com- 
ittee pointing out free and/or inex- 
Pp nsive literature and data for camp 
“vectors and counselors.—Ed. 
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LAST CALL! 
For the 1952 Camping Season 


ARRANGE FOR YOUR 
CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 
NOW! 


Write Today to 
THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 


> 
ER ON, “ar 












Tuition 
Refund 
as 
Epidemic € Dismemberment 
ACCIDENT? 3? § INSURANCE 
Medical : Polio 
CO 
Reimbursement Protection 


RUTLAND, VT. 


CHARTERED 1900 


Members 
American Camping Association 




















Essential Factors in the 
Success of Your Camp’s 
Leathercratt Programs 





DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 
satisfaction. 


WIDE VARIETY 


Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners, to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line of 
instruction books. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 
we receive your order. 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- 
tical and attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


Dept. 1416 





820 S.. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Ill. 
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“Cuerything gor 
Leathencraft 


1952 Edition 


——, 16 pages packed with pic- 
)\ tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accesso- 
ries, Fine Leathers of all 
Kinds . . . Hundreds of 
Items for Leathercrafters 
and Leathercraft In- 






structors. 


Write today for your FREE Copy 


TANART 


LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 
40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Co. 














Better Foods make 
Better Camps! 
- - - send for trial order of 


@ Instant SANALAC 

Better non-fat dry milk solids for 
drinking, cooking, trips. Vitamin D 
added for better-than-fluid-milk nutri- 
tion. Pure, delicious, more uniform, easy 
to use, yet costs less. One or 20-qt. size. 


@ Van Winkle’s CAKE MIXES 

Just add water and bake. Saves time, 
money, with better results. Top quality 
ingredients. 14 pure, taste-tempting 
types. Packed 25 or 100-lbs. 


@ Cramores FRUIT CRYSTALS 

Lemon, lime, orange fruit flavors dis- 
solve instantly in water—many tasty 
recipes and drinks! Like a citrus grove 
on your shelf. 24 10-0z. jars per case. 


WEBSTER VAN WINKLE CORP. 
Distributors 
Dept. 3-652, Summit, New Jersey 

















ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story. of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 











Electrical Insect Control 
Operates Economically 


A automatic insect control device 
has been produced by the Remington 
Products Corp. Attached to the wall, 
three feet below the celing, it is said 
to rid completely any room of insects. 
Operated by a thermostat, it sends out 
a vapor that remains in the air but 
is described as not harming anything 
but insects. The control is reported 
to be very economical to use. 





New Adhesive Tape Container 
Eliminates Use of Scissors 


A newly designed adhesive tape 
container includes its own cutting edge 
for the tape. Johnson & Johnson have 
packaged their waterproof adhesive 
tape in this metal package that is said 
to eliminate sticking tape ends. The 
tape comes in two widths, one-half 
inch and one inch. Camp nurses may 
find this tape to be quick and easy 
to use. 


Waterfront Equipment Should 
Be Chosen for Durability 


In the field of swimming pool and 
waterfront equipment, economy is 
always commendable, but more im- 
portant now than it has been in years, 
according to Norman R. Miller, vice- 
president of American Playground De- 
vice Co. With the nation accelerating 
its war production program, Mr. Mil- 
ler points out, less and less steel, nickel, 
zinc, cadium and fine lumber will be 
available for civilian manufacture. This 
means that any new equipment bought 
this year should be chosen with par- 
ticular care for strength and durabil- 
ity. In addition, existing equipment 











FOR GRAFT CLASSES 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, pre-designed sketching boards, 
glass etching materials, etc. Many 
projects for summer camps. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, IIl. 

















New! TRAMPOLINE Film! 


“Up in the Air’, a 1-reel Audio- 
Visual Training Aid. Covers Ru- 


diments to Advanced Evolutions. 


Color $55; Black-White $35. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A AVE. NW CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 




















LEATHERCRAFT 
HEADQUARTERS 
Established 1910 
If it's leather, or 
leathercraft acces- 
sories, we have it. 
Tremendous stock enables us 
to give immediate service. En- 
joy our special camp discount. 
Free catalog and price list 
On request. 


SAX BROS., INC. 
1111 No. 3rd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Dept. C.M. 




















SELL or BUY 


Camps 
Schools 
Sites 


Compare our record of successful 
real estate transactions 
over the past 20 years. 

Sales © Leases © Mergers 

Partnerships 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-8840 
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IMPORTANT FILMS ON THE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Eighteenth Century Life 
in Williamsburg, Virginia 
The story of a day in the 18th century with 
the emphasis on life and the way it was 


lived by typical Williamsburg residents of 
that time. 


44 Minutes * Sound * Color * 16MM 
Rental $5.00 


Sale Price $260.00 
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‘| . 
Wilhamsburg Restored 
A picture of Williamsburg as it was 200 
vears ago and as it is today portraying the 
scope of achievement in restoring the town 

to its 18th century appearance. 

44 Minutes * Sound * Color * 16MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 
TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE: 
Colonial Williamsburg, 

Film Distribution Section, 

Box 548, Department-C 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 








Convenient, Lightweight, 
Economical, Sturdy, 
Moisture-proot 


and GOOD! 
















The ideal food package for \& SF . 
hikes, canoe trips, overnight Zax 
trips . . . wherever you , 
cook an outdoor ° 
meal. fe 


Each TRIPPEROO 
serves 4 hungry 
campers — and serves 
them well, too! 


Clear, legible direc- 
tions! Saves the, 
_— — bother Boe 
Of repackaging TENS c 
from your we —— 
Kitchen stock. 


— 





~ WN KREwt A 


EASY TO PREPARE—JUST ADD WATER! 


F Over 20 different favorites to choose 
‘rom—including Egg Pancakes, Chili 

Con Carne, Navy Bean Soup, Sweet 
Milk Cocoa, etc. 


{NiPORTANT! Tripperoos are guaranteed 
quality food products—the same 
aS other merchandise Hilker & Bletsch 
has been manufacturing since 1891. 


‘Irder as soon as possible to insure 
Supply for coming season. 


Tripperoo Department 


HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 
614 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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should be maintained in good work- 
ing order, with timely replacement of 
worn or inperfect parts. 

Real economy certainly does not dic- 
tate buying at the lowest possible fig- 
ure, Mr. Miller continues, although 
one need not pay premium prices for 
high quality equipment. The kind of 
economy that pays off lies in first 
making sure of the reputation of the 
firm manufacturing the equipment you 
buy, and installing the kind of facilities 
from which you may reasonably ex- 
pect years of trouble-free service. 


New Adhesive Cloth Aids 
In Mounting Maps 

A linen cloth with a dry adhesive 
coating which becomes tacky with heat, 
has been developed by Seal, Inc., Shel- 
ton, Conn. for mounting maps. Known 
as Chartex, it is said to be waterproot 
and can be folded. The map can be 
mounted. by ironing it on with a flat- 
iron. A final touch may be added by 
spraying with liquid plastic. Maps 
mounted in this manner are reported 
to be ideal for camp use. 


New Director Appointed for 
Association Press 


James Rietmulder has been  ap- 
pointed director of Association Press, 
publication department of the National 
Council of YMCA’s. Mr. Rietmulder 
has been. connected with this organi- 
zation for the past 15 years. Associa- 
tion Press is now one of the largest, 
non-profit, non-church-owned, educa- 
tional publishers. 


New Illustrated Catalog of 
Waterfront Equipment 


Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wisc, has recently pub- 
lished a new and extensive catalog of 
its waterfront equipment. The catalog 
describes and pictures swimming and 
boat dock needs. 


Wood Preservative Eases 
Camp Maintenance 


A protective wood stain is being 
offered by the Carbolineum Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. The 
nut brown stain is said to eliminate 
repainting worries and to protect the 
wood against tunneling termites. The 
stain also is reported to give longer 
wear for all types of wood. Arvenarius 
Carbolineum, an oil stain, is ready for 
immediate use, and can be applied by 
brush or spray. It blends well in a 
camp setting. 








Your Friends — 
And Theirs! 


To protect their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership 
disputes, to insure orderliness and econ- 
omy, there’s nothing like marking with 


9 
Ss 
WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 
alike. They are permanent, easily at- 
tached, cost little, save much. Most 
camps and schools recommend them. 


Your campers—and your camp—ought 
to use Cash’s Woven Names. Ask about 
our service to camp and school owners 
and directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S 


51 Camp St., South Norwalk, Conn. 











PRICES 3 Doz. $2.25 9 Doz. $3.25 NO-SO CEMENT 
6 Doz. $2.75 12 Doz. $3.75 25c a Tube 











full color 
circular 


DIETZ COMET 
The little red lantern that will pro- 
duce big sales at your camp store. 
safe—goes out if knocked over. 
Reliable. Big light. Only 8'4” tall. 
Good mark-up. 


Counter Display Free with order. 


By the makers of Dietz Streamline 
Kerosene Lanterns used by lead- 
ing camps throughout the world— 
check your needs now. 


BS syracuse 1, nN. ¥. & 
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This Fascinating Animal World 

Avutruor: Alan Devoe. 

PusiisHer: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, $3.75. 

Rievirwep By: Lois Goodrich, Director 
Life Girls Camp. 

If you've ever been plied with the 
questions of a small boy and found 
yourself unable to answer, though the 
questions were so familiar that you re- 
membered you too had one time asked 
them with the same eagerness, before 
you were preoccupied with the fret- 
tings of the world, you will read with 
joy Alan Devoe’s “‘animalizing.” 

Here you will find answers to the 
questions asked by many and answered 
by none: “Why don’t sleeping birds 
fall off their perches? Are there such 
things as poisonous animals? What 
happens to flies in the winter time? 
Why do animals’ eyes shine in the 
dark? It is true that a horned toad 
can shoot blood out of its eyes?” 

While the questions he answers are 
asked by young and old alike, the 
beautiful language and philosophy of 
Mr. Devoe belongs to the adult world. 
At the same time his book is a verit- 
able encyclopedia of factual knowledge, 
it has none of the ear marks of the 
formal, packaged information clothed 
in the language of the scientist. He 
prefers to call what he is doing “ani- 
malizing” rather than put it among 
the “ologies,” and it is in this informal 
spirit of “that reminds me” that he 
goes from one answer to the next with 
a fullness that gives the reader the 
relationships in the animal world and 
the feeling of taking a hike through 
the woods. 

We get the teeling that “animaliz- 
ing” is an inexpensive hobby for us 
all, that as Mr. Devoe has led us on 
a fascinating journey, through thou- 
sands of our everyday wonderings, he 
has only opened the door to a good 
and happy adventure ahead where we 
can find for ourselves a lot of fun 
and a “great lot of help and healing 
and sunny sanity.” 

While the book is fascinating to any 
casual reader, it is a must for camp 
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Books You'll Want 


To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


directors and, all counselors, for here 
lies an awakening to our greatest 
source of joy and adventure in the 
out-of-doors. 


The Stars, A New Way 

To See Them 

Avutuor: H. A. Rey. 

PusiisHerR: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7, Mass., $4.00. 

Rivirwep By: Marjorie Camp, The Joy 
Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 

This book is an excellent guide on 
how to “see” the stars. It includes 
many helpful hints and is copiously 
illustrated. The constellations are pic- 
tured by outlines which resemble the 
names of each, thus making identifica- 
tion and recall easier. 

The set of star charts for any date 
and hour of the night, and the table 
of the positions of the planets would 
be a fine reference for star gazing 
groups of campers. Perhaps the camp- 
crafters would use the “How to Tell 
the Time by the Stars” chart most, but 
it could be used by everyone. 

The last section of the book gives 
us the basic facts of astronomy in 
simple language and is well dia- 
grammed. Ecliptic, celestial equator, 
declination, hceur circle, sidereal time 
and Vernal Equinox take on added 
meanings after reading experience with 
this guide. 

This book is highly recommended 
to all, but it could be of greatest help 
to counselors and campers who live 
north of the equator. 


Homespun Crafts 

AvutuHor: Kenneth Baillie. 

PusxisHER: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee |, 
Wisc., $3.00. 

Reviewep By: Mrs. Eleanor T. Bacon. 

This is another book in the growing 
list of publications that present a col- 
lection of simple craft projects to be 
made from scrap and waste materials. 

Of the projects outlined in this book, 

very few are outstanding for good 

design or originality. The only section 
of much interest was that on methods 
of cutting glass bottles. 


The book covers six areas—leather. 
wood, metal, felt, glass, and 
craft” (miscellaneous), and includes a 
brief discussion of sources and types oi 
“native materials.” The author’s us« 
of the term “native materials” in ret 
materials 


rT; 
Var©i- 


erence to scrap and waste 
gathered from sources such as home 
and school is misleading. Native ma 
terials are generally considered those 
such as grasses, clay, etc., that are ob- 
tained from nature, and as such, an 
excellent starting point for the camp 
handcratt program. 

In conclusion, there seems to this 

about this book that 
inclusion in the camp 


reviewer little 
warrants its 
handcratt library. 


On Stage, Five Camp 

Plays With a Purpose 

AvutHors: Elaine and Douglas Mona- 
han. 

PusiisHer: Character Craft Publica. 
tions, 1033-35 University Place, 
Evanston, Illinois, $.75. 

Riviewrep By: Herman Baar, Camp 
Wenonah tor Girls. 

“On Stage” provides useful ideas 
for camps which want to present dis- 
cussion material in dramatic form. The 
five plays are concerned with camp 
problems, and within each there is an 
opportunity for the “Narrator” to stop 
the action, discuss the problem with 
the camper audience, and then con- 
tinue the play to show how the story 
was worked out by the writers. 

The first play “Teamwork” con- 
siders the problem of a camper who 
will not cooperate in his bunk and 
camp duties; the solution is worked 
out when the other cabin mates take 
the same attitude when the non 
cooperative camper shows interest 1n 4 
canoe meet. 

While the plays are actually written 
with boys in the cast, it would be casy 
to adapt them for girls or a co-ed 
camping situation. 

As a firm believer in the use oi 
dramatic technique to present thought- 
stimulating ideas, this reviewer recon 
mends “On Stage” for consideration 
by directors and dramatic counselors: 
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Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers 
AvutHor: Helen Louise Miller. 
PuBLISHER: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass., $3.50. 
REVIEWED BY: Herman Baar, 
Camp Wenonah for Girls 
Camp directors and dramatic coun- 
selors will find these plays fun to do. 
Much usable material, seemingly of 
value, is included. Although the holli- 
days with which the plays deal are not 
n those which occur during the camp 
; season, the plays could be used for any 
; dramatic program. The plays are writ- 
: ten from a modern point of view— 
; teen-agers should enjoy them. A good : 
: . The boys like the 
Is deal of humor, and some worthwhile foot-control. Brad- 
: points of view are presented in an eat 
; entertaining fashion. The staging is Seattle. 
id simple, and the running time for each | 
i. play, on the average, is about 35 min- | 
. utes. Ss. - WwW, 4 \ 
p Leathercraft is Fun AUMATY Ag C1829 
7 AutuHor: Elise Mannel. | 
' PusBtisHER: The Bruce Publishing Co., | LIKED BY CAMPERS’ PARENTS 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, | 
'P Wisc., $2.50. 
REVIEWED By: Mrs. B. A. Sinn. Today camp facilities such as water supply, sanitary The List of Camp 
Camp Serverance. | wash fixtures and showers are vitally important. paige noni 
This slim volume of less than 100 | Bradley Washfountains provide the utmost in Camp Glen Eden , 
pages is attractively gotten up; illus-| Sanitary washing facilities and give your camp the —e 
. trations are particularly clear and easy stamp of up-to-dateness. — 
: to follow. The text is adequate and, With foot-control hands touch nothing but the cop Segoe 
= on the whole, the book can be recom- | spray of clean running water—no faucets to touch— Dela ry soul 
m mended for the reference shelf of the. no collection of contaminating water in the bowl camp Fairwood 
craft house in any camp. The chiet | which is self-draining. Up to 10 persons can wash oe cs ecg 
value of the book lies in the fact that. simultaneously. compen 
it is elementary. It is written so that | You'll find Bradleys in the finest camps th h oaustoe” 
“ most anyone can follow the simple and | he land. Catal : a Rainbow Girls Camp 
_ neha. <a ang _— out the land. Catalog 4701 gives you complete data Seieniion taney deen 
he straightforward directions. It is, for | on all models. A copy will be mailed on request. nein. 
this reason, very suitable for the camp- BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO 
Be ers’ use. (It seems really too simple 2381 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
tor the craft counselor and teacher.) 
oP Descriptions on the proper use, se- ‘atte 
th lection, and care of tools, are stressed, | ££ A DALY Catalog 4701. 
emphasizing the importance of a vy, ° 
ry | 
craftsman’s tools. | ouUnknhius 
| Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 
- American Wildlife and Plants | . 
ho AutrHors: Alexander C. Martin, Schu- personalized PLAYHATS 
nd bert S. Zim, and Arnold L. Nel- | 44 
ed ey “for campers Fan cx the Sun needs” 
ke PustisHer: McGraw Hill Book Co., I te yyy acre $e ms ~— 
[S30 W. 42nd St, New York 18, aloced crew hat of Gne quality twill 
$7.50. | white; also solid red, navy, green, 
Reviewep sy: Gunnar Peterson, In-| white, pale blue denim, and plaid. 
Z structor in Camping, George Will- Pg ‘ewill. Solid red, cavy, white A , 
Ke _ lams College. | tan, pale blue denim, and plaid. a mepe elon F 
>ixty-five years of research carried Sizes: small, medium and large. 
01 by the United States Fish and YOUR CAMP NAME embroidered 
" s ‘dlife Service has been brought to- | rie gg free ee ba 
-~ 4 mes “ American aeons and | ina ° Price to camps: $10.80 per doz. Send Pree 
a | nts by Martin, Zim and Nelson: | Magnolia for sample (enclose 50c for handling). mira 
~~ ee its maps, charts and men The PLAYHATS CO., Box 68, Revere 51, Mass. 
: ; plus a complete index, American Address—July and August . 293 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 
% | Comping Magazine, June, 1952 43 
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Safety 
Stability 
Speed 
Economy 


_ eS _— Our 14 foot 
COMMANDER 
Ruggedly constructed yet light 
in weight, Lone Star Aluminum 
Boats are built to last a lifetime. 
They stay maintenance free. Dol- 
lar for dollar—feature for fea- 
ture—Lone Star’s your best buy. 
Write for complete catalog and 
quantity prices. 





LONE STAR 


BOAT MFG. CO. 


Grand Prairie, Tex.P.O. Box D-698 

















ASK ANY 
CAMPER 


WHAT TASTED BEST 
After an energetic day of enjoying his 
outdoor activities. 


SMITH JUNIOR’S FRUIT DRINKS 


ASK ANY 
CAMP OWNER 


WHAT'S THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL WAY 


to give his campers a drink they ll love 
both with meals and inbetween. 


SMITH JUNIOR'S 
FRUIT DRINK FLAVORS 


(Three different flavors—enough to 
flavor 72 gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 


Order today from 


SMITH-JUNIOR CO., Inc. 


12 Saratoga Ave. Rochester 6, N. Y. 
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Wildlife and Plants should occupy a 
significant place as a primary reference 
book for the wildlife specialist and for 
general camp wildlife and plant infor- 
mation. The references in the book to 
specific informational sources will pro- 
vide a camp staff person with excellent 
material for further study, identifica- 
tion, and research. 

This book will be of inestimable 
value to the nature program of the 
camp and, in fact, to the total camp- 
ing program. It can serve as an excel- 
lent guide tor the development of new 
camps—giving owners and operators 
information on the importance of 
wildlife and the interrelationships of 
plant life. It will help them to see 
the necessity of very careful planning 
for the retention of certain trees, 
shrubs, plants for bird and mammal 
food purposes if they wish to keep 
and attract wildlife idigenous to the 
region. 

Because of the rapidly increasing 
interest in natural resources, this book 
should serve as a splendid stimulus for 
study by conservationists and persons 
who feel a responsibility for good land 
utilization and management. 


A Method of Teaching 

Swimming to Young Children 

Avutuor: Sidney C. Hazelton. 

PusuisHer: Prof. S. C. Hazelton, 7 
Dana Road, Hanover, N. H., litho- 
graphed, $1.75 plus $.10 mailing 
and handling charge. 

Reviewep By: Harriet Stewart, Ass’t’ 
Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

The material in this book is as the 
title suggests, A Method of Teaching 

Swimming to Young Children. Mr. 


Hazelton writes of the methods of 
organization, instructional material, 


classification, and the use of sub-leaders 
as pertaining to his experiences, espe- 
cially at Storrs Pond, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. Most of the material 1s 
beamed not for use in the average 
camp but rather for very large camps 
or for organizations dealing with large 
numbers of very young children. 


For people seeking information 
about teaching young children to 


swim, this book can give help about: 
1) the age at which children’s swim- 
ming experiences are started, 2) 
methods of classifying young swim- 
mers, 3) actual lesson plans for each 
group (and reasons for the need of 
lesson plans), 4) the need for dif- 
ferent approaches to the various age 
groups because of the characteristics 





KEN-KAYE KRAFTS C0. | 





Electric Tools 
Leathercraft 
Minor Crafts 
Model Crafts 
Woodenware 
Metalcraft 
Motor Tools 
Whittling 
Drafting 
Painting 
Drawing 
Pottery 

ret 
1277 WASHINGTON — STREET 
WEST NEWTON 65, _ MASS. 


COMPLETE 
SUPPLIES 





























INSECT REPELLENT BOMB 


Prevent irritation and illness caused by 

Ticks, Chiggers. Used by Foresters, 

Lumbermen, Campers, Fishermen, etc. 
Wholesale Price to Camping Trade 


12 oz. Bomb $13.32 Doz., plus postage. 
Retail $1.85 each 


Order Direct 
WHITMIRE LABS., 339 S. Vandeventer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Camp Time Is Craft Time 


Everything For Your 


Arts and Crafts Workshop 


Special Free Camp Catalog 


10 De Hart Street 


eb An Bol 


Morristown, N., J. g o7& rat 














FOOD S§$ 


For Camps and Camping 
Trips . .. Compact... 
Easy to Prepare 
* QUICK-PAK — 8 different dried 

vegetables. 

* JEL-SPRED-MIX, 3 different fla- 
vors. Add only Sugar, Water. 
Made in 5 minutes. 

* PUMPKIN PIE FILLING MIX. 
Add only sugar and water. 

* Onion Flakes * Potato Flakes 

* Meat Tenderizer 
Write today for FREE samples and 
prices in small or bulk quantities. 


FRAZAR FOODS, LTD. 

















Desert Springs 1, Calif. 


— 
a 
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of these age groups, 5) the “why” of 
children’s fear in swimming, and 6) 
| plan for the use of sub-leaders in 
the teaching situation. 

The beginning teacher may _ be 
selped by the coordination charts of 
the mine basic strokes; as_ practiced 
to “counts.” The accuracy of these 
charts, however, may be questioned in 
some peoples’ minds. Any person who 
is or will be teaching groups of small 
children will be interested in going 
over the material presented by the au- 
thor. 


Exploring Our National Parks 
AvutHor: Devereux Butcher, Field Rep- 
resentative, National Parks Assn. 
PusLisHER: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston, Mass., paper 
bound, $2.50, cloth $4.00. 
Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments, Third Edition, is pro- 
fusely illustrated with striking photo- 
vraphs of the. parks and the wildlife 
found in them: The national parks 
which are include Acadia, 
Grand Canyon, Mammoth Cave, Yel- 
lowstone and many others. National 
nature monuments such as Death Val- 
ley, the Petrified Forest are also in- 
cluded in this book as well as archaeo- 


described 


logical monuments found in America. 

The text in addition to a great deal 
of nature lore includes information on 
accommodations, park rules and stand- 
and conservation. There is an 
index of further reading. The book 
is recommended as a handy reference 
guide to the national parks which may 
be in the vicinity of your camp and 
as a source of pleasurable reading for 


ards 


both campers and counselors. 


Community Services 
For Older People 
AvutHor: Prepared by the Community 
Project for the Aged of the Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, Elizabeth Breckinridge, D1- 
rector. 
PUBLISHER: Wilcox 
Chicago, $3.00. 
Riviewep By: John H. Dreason, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York. 
his book is a comprehensive study 
ol the needs of the older people of 
Chicago and how the community 
meets or does not meet these needs. 
Kecommendations are made for exist- 
iny services to older people. Of par- 
cular interest to campers is the con- 
trsoution which members of the Chi- 
cao Section of the American Camp- 
i. Association and Dr. Gerald P. 
Borns of the National Office have 
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and 










have a bench! 


the lumber. 





Many camps and schools are using S&R 
seat Ends today, because they cut stor- 
age problems to a minimum and are so 
economical to use. You simply insert your 
own (or borrowed) boards for seat, back 
and foot rest, tighten the bolts, and you 
Between seasons, store 
the Seat Ends and stack, sell or return 
sturdy, attractive—just the 
thing to stand the rough use associated 


with camp or campus activities. Write for 
illustrated folder CMP-4. 


S$ &R SEAT ENDS 


THEY’RE REALLY 


COMFORTABLE! 
HOOK BOLTS 
hold 10 in 
easy-to-handle 


SHERMAN & REILLY, INC. 
First and Broad Streets 
CHATTANOOGA 6, TENNESSEE 





THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
i SEATING 
PROBLEMS! 
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Send now for Free, 
68-page catalog No. 
19 showing many 
leathercraft items 
for beginners requir- 
ing no experience 
or tools. 





MAKING 
OSBORN 
MOCCASINS 


NO.. 66 “SANDALETTE’”’—Perfect 
for beach, woods, paths and 
lounging wear—for boys, girls and 
women. Protects feet from infec- 
tion. No tools needed. Easy-to- 
follow instructions with each 
part. Good quality composition 
soles. Attractive yellow or red 
uppers. Green lace. Pair: $1.95. 
6 pair: $1.80 pr. 12 pair: $1.75 pr. 
“OBEE ACE’’—Top grade, mocca- 
sin, genuine leather with com- 
position soles punched for lacing. 
Uppers stitched to soles. Brown 
only. Sizes 3 to 12. Each pair 
packed in attractive box. Com- 
plete with lacing, pattern and 
instructions. Pair: $3.25. 6 pair: 
$3.00 pr. 12 pair: $2.75 pr. 

NO. 909 “MOCC’S”—Full grain 
Elk leather pre-punched for easy 
assembly. Sturdy composition 
soles, grooved and rigid for com- 
fortable, non-slip wear. Ortho- 
pedic type heel for arch support. 
Women’s and girl’s sizes 4-5-6- 
7-8. Red, brown or “Poni’’ two- 
tone combination. Pair: $2.95. 
6 pair: $2.75 pr. 12 pair: $2.70 pr. 
INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet 
of 36 bottles of Seed Beads. 11 
colors. Approx. 900 beads per bot- 
tle. Cabinet: $6.50. Instruction 
Book: 10c. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS— 
Durable brass stamps with real 
Indian meanings. Kit of 18 dif- 
ferent designs: $8.00. 



































Leathercraft 
Headquarters 
for Over 33 Years 


OSBORN BROS. suppty co 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Dept. L 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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DON'T OPEN CAMP 


Before you have at 
your Waterfront a 


STEPHENSON 
RESUSCITATOR 


It costs so little and still gives 
so much extra protection against 
accidents involving drownings, 
asthma, heat strokes, shock, 
heart attacks, etc. 





Write us today 


Ne 


= 








& 
STE vines if CoREDRATOV 


PED BANK NEW SERTEV 

















Attention! 
CAMP DIRECTORS 


Write for our FREE CATALOG contain- 
ing over 500 ARMY-NAVY SURPLUS 
AND CAMPING ITEMS. 


Cooking Utensils 

Clothing and 
Shoes 

Bedding 

Camp Accessories 


Tents and 
Sleeping Bags 
Packs and Bags 
Fishing Equipment 
Tools and Paint 


SPECIAL 20° DISCOUNT 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS! 
MERCANTILE SALES CO. 


Scout & Camp Dept., Desk 552, 
301 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 














Handic on id ri 105 


Complete popular priced line suitable for 
every age group. Made from quality tool- 


belo Mlottel te Mea Udettlote) (-Moselh mi stecltiop sm Zoli ts 
handicraft supply house. Write us for 
elotesl Mel Mellitsteltilel a rl-tote-t1m Ze) B 


LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO. 


1439.C N. Halsted St.. Chicago 22. Ill. 
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made in extending camping § services 
to older people. Camp administrators 
who are considering additional uses of 
existing camp facilities will find this 
book helpful in considering camp pro- 
grams for older people. 


Nature Adventures Through the 
Seasons (Kodachrome Slides) 


Autuor: Mr. and Mrs. Roland W. 
Ure. 

PusiisHER: Mrs. Roland W. Ure, 37 
Granite St., Nashua, N. H., $30. 

Reviewep By: John A. Ledlie, National 
Headquarters, YMCA. 

One of the most effective ways of in- 
troducing camps to the wonders and 
mysteries of nature is through visual 
aids. This, of course, does not mean 
that direct experience is not still the 
best medium, but it does suggest a 
way to supplement such experience. To 
this end many camps are now build- 
ing up permanent nature and camp- 
craft libraries of film slides. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland W. Ure of 
Nashua, N. H., have recently devel- 
oped a set of 49 Kodachrome slides 
with an accompanying script. For 
beauty and color these are unsurpassed. 

Both of the Ures have been devotees 
of camping during their entire life- 
time and have made several camping 
trips from the east coast to the west 
coast, during which time they have 
been able to pursue their hobby of 
nature photography. Mr. Ure is the 
technical expert in photography, while 
Mrs. Ure is the authority on nature 
and develops the narrative to describe 
the slides. 

“Nature Adventures Through the 
Seasons” tells the story of nature’s 
preparation for the winter, of flowers, 
of our common trees and how they 
develop and the adaptation of birds to 
their environment. It provides a series 

closeups, highly magnified, of the 
cross-sections of flowers and_ plants 
and describes their structure in rela- 
tion to insects and their function in 
reproducing the flowers. Although the 
subject matter is that of the North 
Eastern section of the United States, 
the material is applicable to other sec- 
tions. 

The slides are standard 35 mm. 


double trame on 2” x 2” 


cardboard 
mounts for projection in any 35 mm. 
slide projector. Sets of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ure’s nature slides have been pur- 
chased by the Museums of Natural 
History in both New York and Chi- 


aaah 
cago. 





Personalized 
Camp Photographic Cards 
For All Occasions 
“One Picture Is Worth a Thousand Words’ 
GREETINGS FOR XMAS AND THI 
NEW YEAR 
REUNION NOTICES 
BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

ONLY $9.00 per hundred with envelopes 


—all setting up and art work included. 
Do not hesitate to write for samples. 


— Wholesale — 
Films - Cameras - Developing - Printing 
Johnston & Tunick, Inc. 


221 Fulton St., N.Y. 8, N.Y. 
Cortland 7-5423-4 











;CAMPING MAGAZINE says: 


‘THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 


prepared for National Recreation Assn. 
by CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
and VIRGINIA MUSSELMAN 


is “‘a haven for leads and ideas.”’ 


An encyclopedic book packed with 
suggestions on everything that goes 
into camp life as it relates to the 
camper. Shows activities developing 
out of natural situations (thousands 
of them), composite programs. 392 
pages, Large format, Indexed, Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


at your bookstore or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, New York 7 








LOG CABINS — 
ELIMINATE YEARLY FINISHING 


ON array 


=> es es, 
“~—4, ee ‘yy 
HARVEY'S LOG CABIN FINISH 

was recently exposed in Weatherometer 

and after a period equal to approximately 

13. months exterior durability in Florida 

showed no signs of checking or film 

failure. Write for sample and literature. 


PHILLIP J. HARVEY INC. 
430 E. Woodbridge Detroit 26, Mich. 




















GREAT THINKERS 
LIVE ON 


by 
PHYLLIS ROBBINS 
Here Is Just the Book for the 
Teen-Age Youngsters 


Children in their teens are ready to an- 
nounce just what they want and expect 
from the sort of world they find them- 
selves alive in. They, like the early 
thinkers, need as a background some 
knowledge of the make-up—the nature 
—of the world, before they can adjust 
themselves to their a in a 
philosophical manner. .00 


Order Your Copy now 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


Room 1102 Statler Office Buildin: 
20 Providence Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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your camp waterfront this year 


STANDARD 











PIER 


@ ALL STEEL 
@ SECTIONAL 
@ ADJUSTABLE 
@ DURABLE 













TAKES LESS TIME ... . LESS EFFORT 
+O ret _..... tan Our tae 


a" ° 
° a : 
ae cS ~ 


Pick the dni arrangement you’d like best at your 1 ie a. =. 
camp .. . STANDARD pier combinations can provide % , SS 
it. Thee be more, safer water fun for beginner and . «2.9 . 
expert at your camp with STANDARD piers and acces- —— 
sories . . . diving boards, ladders, benches, boat moor- ? i 
ing arms and guard towers! 






Styles and estimates furnished without obligation! 


STANDARD SC&EPIERS 


manufactured by STANDARD STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 


2836 SOUTH 16TH STREET MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 











wow = Dan again to use - 
e: TRAIL PACKETS 


as your "complete provisions" for every 


“OUT-DOOR EXPEDITION” 


XK Ae Quality foods in lightweight — waterproof — 
1 Oe : \ sturdy — polyethylene —— 4 portion packets. 

| . == Convenient — easy to use... Qyer 20 
menu favorites for every meal! 


g | sO oh eed WRITE — TODAY — for your “1952 
NEARLY _ Be ¥ “ wi ae 2s : : \ TRAIL PACKET CIRCULAR” 


containing full details and intro- 



















TWO 
MILLION ' ducing — Two new main dish 
TRAIL aN | items! 
? ACKET : Originated and manufactured exclusively by 
MEALS 
> AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 
DURING | — 1245 W. DICKENS AVENUE 
195] : _ oe CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

t | 


102 Franklin Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


mee me ew cr cs es es es ee ae ee ee eS O_O OC OO TO’ se ee em 
—_—— eee Gee Cee 


is SEIDEL’S reliable “institutional size” Quality Foods always add satisfaction to your 
Camp Food Service — a COST CHART and price list are available on request. 
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Swimming and Diving, 
A Naval Aviation 


a S oa te 
Delicious Hot Meals in Minutes |) piysicat training vanuai 


Pus isHER: Barnes and Co., 232 Madi 


‘ SS ... for only Pennies a Plateful! son Ave., New York 16, $4.00. 


Reviewer: Charles E. Silvia. 


From my point of view, every coach :: a 

of swimming and diving can profit FE 7 
~ ~~. | greatly from a thorough study of this FF 

COR ey READY -TO-SERVE superior text. Proficiency in survival ff 

aN swimming skills is a “must” for the 

=>» ; ‘ 

A o—— youth of our country today, and the fF 


authors provide the swimming instruc- 











OS I ed 





“ PRIS OE ABETE 2 ta tee aes . 
5 ded Sth re Ne aa ao AT ly tee Beeps 5) 
: een of, Sen 
we 


ANE eRe 





- ee Boot Hash 5 — veto tor with everything he needs for this 
@ Beef in e ili Con r LL: : 
en ae phase of his program. The chapters on §f 
~ ; Barbecue Sauce @ Pork in Barbecue Sauce ati” rr | ; | 2 
cu con Ch tinal dies + Gen Sine organization, facilities and equipment ff 
eta Sins alice dill, ieee receive thorough treatment and should FF 
G=<c— att ; 1 7 do much to develop an adequate per- [J 
AER SK These taste-tempting Silver Skillet Canned Foods are spective for the young coach and ‘ 
the answer to your menu problem. They are proven i. Re ad ‘a 
we teacher. The competitive aspects of § 
eRe time and work savers . .. ready for instant use... ANTONE OF: ie : 
cD simple to handle . . . easy to keep—no refrigeration sina eae agg dante Sbbaagandiag 
sideration and the illustrations which 





| necessary! 
BEEF: 


supplement the written explanations 
BARBECUE 


Available iv 30-0z. and No. 10 (108-0z.), also in ase covelions 


smaller tins. ;, 
The apendix which deals with the 
For a complete selection of ready-to-serve foods and the name a . —. : ;' 
liga on of reasy-to-serve joods ' Naval Aviation swimming program 
of the Silver Skillet distributor in your area, write, : ; ie 
contains the highly expressive stick 


SILVER SKILLET BRANDS Inc drawings which add color and humor FR 
7 y to the techniques which they interpret [i 


P. O. Box 216, Skokie, Ill. so effectively. 





AER SKILL! 
‘ ee | 


te ih 


RK 


svt 





POR! 
“BARBECUE 

















CONSIDER OUR 
TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS ANNOUNCE IDEAS 





; — SUPPLIES 
Counsellor Training Courses in Equitation, Archery, and Dance SERVICE 
June 26th to July 2nd August 30th to September 13th When thinking 
For details regarding Equitation, | For details regarding Archery and HANDICRAFTS 
Write Dance—Write Write for Free New 1952 Catalog 
C. A. Roys, Mrs. E. B. Miller, “A A GNU S Brush & Craft 
60 Ordway Road 450C West 24th St., Materials 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. New York, New York 108 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 


























New Voice Amplifier for Camps * LEATHERCRAFT 
Portable, Powerful 12 Lb. Set for oo SUPPLIES 


Hikes, Games, Instruction, Emergencies! 
Complete Line of 


Only Battery Operated Set Available With Las. Guan, Cacia chmatins «Beales 
Two Types of Speakers. Carving Stamps -Lace- Accessories 





Leaves hands free for demonstration, etc. Compact case ae 
with built-in speaker, crystal mike, trumpet speaker*, Prepunched Leathercraft Kits With | SFr 
and standard batteries. Trumpet speaker—'/4 mile range Tipped Lace From 10¢ to $3.25 — 


—operates 100 ft. or more from set if required. Case tt “ 
Speaker easily heard in 100x100 ft. auditorium. Sturdy, : == 6 IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES— 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG a 


low cost... ’ i 
Only $89.50 (without trumpet) : ] 
° *Trumpet—$30.00 extra Chest mike— 7.50 extra / | : . ART HANDICRAFTS CO. 


" 26 FRANKFORT STREET a 
Rex Equipment Company NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK } 
2014 CONNECTICUT AVE. WASHINGTON 8, D.C. 5 
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